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MR. MACKLIN. 
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THe memoirs of Mr. Macklin, having been published 
in two large volumes—to them we refer our readers for 
a full account of this very singular character. The few 
pages we could devote to the subject would very im- 
perfectly trace the outlines of a life, so full of interest 
and variety. 
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MR. DAVID WILKIE, 


Is a native of the vorthern division of our island, where 
his father is minister of Coults, a small village in the 
county of Fife. Here, we believe, he was born in the 
year 1786, and after receiving the best education his fa-~ 
ther had it in his power to give him, he wes placed in 
i801 ai the academy of Mr. Grabam, in Edinburgh, to 
study drawiay. In this pursuit, to which itis more than 
probable that he was directed by some secret propensity, 
he made such a proficiency, that he was soon distin= 
guished above ali hs companions fur hisdrawings from 
the antique; aud in 1803 he obtained the premiuin for 
the best historical drawing. 

The first finshed oil-painting that he is known to have 
produced exhibits a representation of a fair at his native 
village. Into this piece he has introduced aout one 
hundred and ferty figures, many of which are portraits, 
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Among these are his father and several of the eae 
and rustics of the village, whose likenesses he took ; 
charch, for which profane conduct, as the rigid ae 
terians would deem it, very heavy complaints were inade 
to the father of thie youthful artiste The number of 
figures in this picture appears, at first sight, to be so 
creat, that the spectator would suppose there could not 
be less than five hundred; yet the management of the 
various groups and of the light and shade is so excellent, 
that he has bustle and tumult without confusion, wail 
the eye is agreeably led through the various scenes of 
rustic merriment without bei We fatigued. 

This delineation of the whimsical incidents of a coun- 
try fair, in which young Wilkie displayed great talent 
for humour, was executed at a time ahe mn he knew little 
of the method of painting in oil, and for thus reason it 
has not that clearness ef touch so couspicuous ip his sub- 
sequent productions. He shewed it, when finished, to 
his instructor, Mr. Graham, who was highly astonished 
to see so superior a performance by so young an artist, 
and earnestly advised him to prosecute the study of that 
department of the art, adding, that it was the path in 
which he would be certain to excel. This picture, we 
have been informed, was purchased of him for fifty gui- 
neas by the lady of Mr. Winitbread. 

Fager after improvement, and desirous of availing 
himself of the resources atforded by the metropolis, Mr. 
Wilkie repaired to Le yudon early in the year 1805, and 
became a student of the Royal “‘Acade my. Here he de- 
voted himself with extraordinary assiduity to me study of 
the profession he had adopted. As he was unable to tind 
purchasers, even at very low prices, for pictures executed 
in the style j in which he so highly excels, he was at first 
obliged to confine his pencil to portraits. 

His talents were thus bured in obscurity till the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy in 1806. Some time 
prior to this he had received a commission from Lord 
Manstield to pat a picture from any subject he might 
think proper. Mir W ilkie selected one from Miacniel’s 
celebrated poem entitled Scotland’s Scaith, or the his- 
tory of Will and Jean. All who are acquainted with the 
work must acknowle ‘dee that he could not have made a 
more judicious choice of a scene, as it forms one of the 
Inost prominent features in the poem, which is intended 
to enforce the idea, that excessive drinking and po- 
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iities are the scaith or bane of the lower classes of the 
community in Scotland. 

This picture represcats a scene of the politicians of 
lower lite, collected in a public house, after the labors 
of the day, disputing upon some point of politics which 
may be supposed at that moment to have interested every 
class of society, and to have found its way into the shop 
of the mechanic, and the cottage of the hushandman.— 
In the principal group the light falls on Will, a young 
carpenter, who from, the shrewd winking of his eyes, 
the expression of his mouth, the extended arm, with the 
acute angle of the wrist, and the end of the fore-finger 
on the table, happily conveys a self-approbation of the 
sagacity and superiority of his mind over those of his 
hearers. He appears to be engaged in warm dispute with 
2 figure on his left hand, who seems extremely anxious 
for an opportunity to reply; but the carpenter, deter- 
mined to proceed, is directing his discourse to a venera- 
ble-looking man who sits opposite to him with spectacles 
on his nose, and apparently acts as unpire between the 
contending parties. Close to Will’s opponent, at the 
farther end of the table, is placed another figure, who 
seems to be carelessly balancing the argument with a 
knife with which he has been carving the bread and 
cheese that lies upon the table, together with drinking- 
vessels, &c. The figure of the two disputants are admi- 
rably characteristic of the conceit which a little know- 
ledge produces upon vulgar minds; they evince great 
observation of rustic nature and the influence of the 
little heats of parties and politics on such as would na- 
turally be supposed beyond the sphere of their opera- 
tion. 

The countenance of Will, as well as every part of his 
ficure is extremely expressive; he appears to be exert- 
ing all his powers to convince his antagonist, who, onthe 
contrary, seems to be thoroughly satisfied of the fallacy 
of his arguments, and only wants an opportunity to ex- 
pose it. The expression in the countenance of the um- 
pire is most exquisitely delineated ; he appears cool, 
deliberate, and candid, asif weighing maturely the ques- 
tion in agitation. Jndeed, we have no hesitation to as- 
sert, that this head was never excelled even by Teniers 
himself, Ina half tint, behind Wall, sits an old man 
reading a newspaper, which Macneil describes as the 
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Gazetieer, a violent anti-ministerial print published at 
Edinburgh, and which powertully tended to inflau.> the 
minds of the people. The expression of the tace of 
the reader, indicates with great felic:t. his. ‘ommposed aud 
settled acquiescence in the conclusiot:s us iis own mi nd, 
and his undaunted adherence to his own opinious, «aii |st 
the din of his battling associates. He is easy and aiet, 
and thinks for himself; woile another man ta the 0 po- 
site part of the picture, is scratching his head, seems aly 
sensible, that he does not possess the harungu: ag 109 
quence of the carpenter, but tolerably cogcde.t cs his 
own mind that he is the best intormed main ia the soo.n, 
Several figures i. the shadow loung¢ng about the ure, 
several of which are engaged tn dispute, torin the subs 
ordinate group of this -xveetleat performan:e. Nearer 
the fore-growil, isach i eating something of which a 
dog seems vers desirous of partaking, and close to them 
stands a bench, under which are kitchen utensils. In the 
opposite corner of the room is the landlaty coming out 
of a closet, with bottles, &c. to furuish her cusiomers 
with a fresh supply of liquor. A fine gloomy repose per- 

vades the bac k-ground and the figures in shadow, and 
gives astonishing brilhancy to the principal group. 

This rare display of juvenile talent, was sent by our 
artist to the exhibition of the Royal Academy, for 1806, 
where it shone hike a star of the first brilliancy among 
the productions by which it was surrounded. At the din- 
ner which, 1t is well known, 1s annually eiven by the 
Royal Academy, previous to the opening of the exhibi- 
tion, to the most distinguished amateurs and other emi- 
nent characters. Mr. Angerstein, the munificent pa- 
tron and consummate judge of the tine arts, instantly 
discovered the merits of Mr. Wilkie’s performance. He 
called to the attention of the Prince ot Wales and the 
other gentlemen present, as to an ertraordinary pheno- 
menon in modern painting, ceciarimg that it possessed 
all the spirit of a Teniers, accompanied by the humour 
of a Hogarth. Such an encomium fom such a man 
would, doubtless, have been highly flattering to the most 
renowned artist : the reader may then judge how soothing 
how encouraging must have been its effect on the mind 
of a mere e youth, whose name was yet totally unknown, 
and was now just emerging from obscurity. Nor was this 
all, the public unanimously coincided in the sentiments 
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expressed by Mr. Angerstein, and Wilkie was immedi- 
ately ranked among the most eminent of his profession. 

On the first day of the exhibition, when our yourg 
artist went to gratify himself with a survey of the latest 
sroductions of the British school, he met Mr. Fuseli ‘he 
master of the academy, whose atteution to his students is 
as honourable to lis character as lis professional excel- 
lence is to his genus, He had always taken the most 
friendly notice of Wilisie. Addressing him on this occa- 
sion, he pointed to his perforinance, observing that it was 
avery dangerous picture; for, if he did not surpass it in 
his next attemnt, it would prov e fatal to his newly-acquired 
reputation. ‘“ Young man,” continued he, ‘* this day 
will prove elther the most auspicious or the most unfortu- 
nate of yeur life.’ By this emphatic expression, Mr. Fu- 
seli, it is presumed, intended to convey a most important 
lesson to the mind of his youththl and inexperienced 
pupil. He meat to say, * This day, on which your ta- 
lents are for the first time displayed to the world, will 
open you a path to fortune, fame, and emmence, if by 
assiduous study you endeavour to mature the abilities you 
possess, and make prudence avd modesty the guides of 
your future conduct. Jf, on the contrary, you indulge 
that arrogance and self-sufficiency which success is apt to 
excite ; if you listen to the needy flatterers which never 
fail to surround rising eminence; if you suiler yourself to 
be drawn aside by their allurenents into the paths of indo- 
lence, dissipation, and vice, inevitable destruction awaits 
you; and the more couspicnous your talents, the more 
signal will be the ruin in which you will be mvolved.” 

“A most striking ibustration of the truth of this advice 
may be found in the history of the late untortunate George 
Moviand. 

{t has been already observed that the ‘* Village Politi- 
Clans” was painted by Mr. Wilkie forthe Earl of Mans- 
field. We regret that truth obliges us to state that his 
lordshin’s conduct with regard to this picture was not 
cale slate d to confer any lniaieneias 0.1 his character, either as 
aman of fortune or a patron of the arts. Having hesi- 
tated to give the very low sum of ten guiicas, at first re~ 
qnired by Mr. Wilkie, the latter, after the merits of the 
piece were universally acknowledged, thought himself 
justified im demanding an advauce upon the pric e he had 
before asked. His lordship, with a truly mercantile spirit, 
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was a considerable time in coming to a decision ; and such 
was the high sense of honour entertained by our young 
artist, that, amone the various offers made by centlemen 
who were eager to possess this juvenile maste r=piec e, he 
even refused one of two hundred guineas ! —The price he 
received from Lord Mansfield was fifteen guineas. 

The promise of future excellence held out by the 
** Village Politicians,,” was confirmed by his next pro- 
duction, which served to convince the public that Mr. 
Wilkie’s former picture was not a work of accident, a 
meré lucky casualty, but that his powers are those of a 
recular, oe ads, , an 1 in nproving gents, 

"The sul» Feet isa ‘* Bhd Piddler, playing on his fid- 
dle, ina house where he hus stopped to rest hunself, for 
the entertainment of the master, ‘his wife, and childven.” 
The fiddler is seated in the act of playing; next to him 
is his wife, with her child on her lap, and at her feet a 
basket, containing the little pedfary wares which she 
has to sell. At the feet of the fiddler lie his fiddle-case, 
and some scattered domestic utensils, and kitchen herbs, 
just brought in for the use of the family. The group inf 
figures at the end of the picture, which balances in coin- 
position that of the ficdler and his wife, consists of the 
inistress of the house, and her child on her lap ; the 
master of the heads snapping his fingers, and looking 
with great glee upon his child, with the design of inviting 
it to “laugh and dance, and exhibit its perception of 
youthful joy at the sound of the fiddle. Near the master 
of the house, stands, with his back to the fire, a sober, 
thinking man, seemingly the grandfather of the younger 
part of ‘the family. He listens with great complacency 
to the rustic musician, but is evidently more impressed 
with humane compassion at the situation of the Poor 
Fiddler, than delighted with the efforts of his skill. At the 
fire-pl: ice sits a young lad, in the train of the fiddler, wrapt 
up in the comforts of the chimney -corner, and indifferent 
to every thing besides. Between the mother and the Fid- 
dlerare two children, a boy and a girl; the girl exhibits a 
fondness for music, and presses hewesd with an eager 
familiarity ; but the boy is peevish and sulky, and shews 
that he neither likes the music nor the company of the 
fiddler and his family. Behind the mother is the eldest 
boy, about twelve years old: he has im his hand a small 
pair of bellows, which he has placed under his chin, in 








imitation of the blind man’s fiddle, and with a stick, in 
mockery of the bow, is ridiculously aning the fiddler. 
Near him is a girl, somewhat older than himself, who 
rebukes him for the unmannerliness of his jest, ond is 
endeavouring to shame him out of it. ‘There are alto- 
gether wwelve figures. ‘The front of the chimney forms 
the centre of the back ground, on which are shelves, 
containing a variety of domestic utensils, and upon the 
uppermost shelf are books, in the midst of which is a 
plaster bust, in appropriate colours, of a dissenting 
clergyman ; andl in order to snew that the family are not 
without ataste for the fine arts, besides that of music, 
the walls are ornamented with drawings on pieces of 
paper, representing soldiers, ships, aud horses, evidently 
the manufacture of the boy above noticed. Near the 
boy, who is mocking the fiddler, is his dog, in deep 
dudzeon at this disturbance and ringer upon his do- 
mestic repose. ‘he light and shade of this picture are 
equally fortunate with the expression of the characters. 
The principal light, as well as the brilhaucy of colour, 
falls upon the mistress of the house and her child ; this 
is balanced by a second light at the other end of the 
picture, behind the fiddler, which is admitted by the 
door, and thus, by means of these two principal lights, 

the fiddler 1s — in a kind of half tint, w hich 
gives a surprising | yreadth and repose to the compo- 
sition; whilst the shadew occasioned by the group of 
the bashed, the graudiather and the children, gives 
to the whole a generai and accumulated force, aud ren- 
ders the half tint over the fiddler clear and transparent. 
The general tone over the back ereund 1s a cooluérial tint, 

which vives great relict and strength to the colours of the 
draperies. 

When we contemplate the diferent characters of the 
figures, we fiud in the fiddler, the man who has no other 
pursuit than the occupation of his present trade ; in his 
wite, the care of her child, asicep upon her jep, and the 
charge committed to her of the little pediary articles, 
lnpresses her countenance with perfect impassiveness as 
to any enjoyment io r the music, and dees away all con- 
cern but of that w! ae might be the compensation of her 
husband’s talents, and their treatment upon the conclu- 
sion of the tune. Pbe master and mistress of the house 
seem to have no other pleysure than that which the music 
IS s oh rosed to give io their child. 

‘These are the leading points in one of the most extra- 
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ordinary pictures, in this line of art, which has ever made 
its appearance in England by a native. Whether we 
consider the ingenious manner of bringing the materials 
of this picture together, the diversity and | justness of the 
characters and expressions of the figures, with the correct- 
uess of drawing, even to the most minute parts ; the lieht 
and shade, as well as the truth of colour, and the neate 
ness of execution,—whatever parts we singly consider, it 
would be matter of difficulty upou which we should most 
fix our admiration. The picture im the late exhib:tion, 
the Card Player, possesses perhaps a still superior degree 
of excellence. 

Itis yenerally supposed that Mr. Wilkie has imitated 
the style of the eclebrated Teniers, but we believe he had 
never see a picture by that master when he produced his 
represeutation of the Fair; though there tsa similarity in 
the maa! "ide which may, however, “be easily accounted for. 
‘Teniers drew from nature, and itis nature that our youth- 
ful artist has made the object of his study. Of the for- 
merit has been justly s said, that ** he studied nature in 
every shape, with a most curious aud critical observation, 
and as he genersily composed his subjects from persons 
in Jow stations, he accustomed himself to frequent their 
meetings, at sports aud pestimes; and by that means 
had an opportunity of remarking the simplicity of their 
manners, aud the varivu: actions, attitudes, characters, 
and passions of every age and sex. Krom such ob- 
servations, he had nature always present to his ima- 
eination in whatever be compo: wd; and was enabled to 
eive hits figures such truth aud sach e.pression as must 
for ever ensure his works the appropation of the best 
judges.” ‘Phese observations may with equa! propriety 
be applied to Mr. “ ukie. He has been no less cu- 
rious i his observation of hire pe asantry in the iogh- 
bowthood of the place his wativity 3 and, even in 
the streets of the metio; “ts he has heen sees to stop 
and to pay great attention to grouys of low Cim-aecters. 
}le has coustant recourse to nature tor every madividual 
part, aid even the imutest objects, in jas couiposi- 
tions; and this method must necessarily give bis work 
a great degree of truth aud precision. He engages 
such characters as he acc. lently meets, or thioks 
adapted to his purpose; and we inve beeu taformed 
that the old man iu snectacles in the ** \ lave Poli 
ticians,” was parted trouia person who erics brooms in 
the streets of Loudon. 
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THE ARTs. 


No. XVIE. 
——_— 
MR. CHARLES GRIGNION. 
THE LONG CELEBRATED ENGRAVER. 


Tires are few men who have contributed more to 
public amusement than this celebrated Artist. The 
number of books he bas embellished with prints are be- 
youd calculation; but bis merits have not ended here, 
for he was the first that introduced legitimate art iato 
literary publications: he was the tirst that led the w ay to 
that excellence to which the English engravers have since 
arrived ia small book plates ; ‘and, if it be conside: ‘ed 
how much the sale of books has heen j increased by the in« 
sertion of prints, Mr. Grgniou will be tound te have 
greatly increased the public revenue, enriched the book- 
clies, | improved the taste of the public, and added greats 
ly to its fund of ratioual, elegant, cheap, and innocent 
pleasures. 

Seldoin have the people of England been appealed to 
jl vain for protection against the museres attendant on 
old age and penney 5 nied never was preferred a claim on 
its justice and generosity more fairly fouuded than that of 
Mr. Grignion. W hilst nature left hin powers, he ex- 

rted thei for the public, but the great nuinber of his 
years has now destroyed his energies, and he is left with 
a wife aud a daugnter (the latter hearly blind) dependant 
on him tor support, after having out of ninety years, de- 
voted upwards of seventy to the rational pleasures of the 
nation, Surely, that nation will not suter his tottering 
steps to the grave to be imbittered with waut and wretch- 
eduess. Loug, and much too long, has he suffered the 
devrivation of those comforts ot lic which age deuands 
as necessaries, before bis modesty, aud that natural inde- 
pendence of spirit which accompanies great abilities, 
would make them knowu; avsolute necessity has now 
compelled him to lay thein before a geuerous public, to 
whom az Ze, iniivanity, aud wretcueduess have never im- 
pioved in vain, wiiere they have had io recor — them 
purity of moral character, and virtuous Indu. ry. 

Several Bankers, Booksellers, aid Artists of someinn 
bility, have kindly offered to recuve benefactions for this 
respectabie aud uuiortunate man, 
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REMARKS ON OUR CATHEDRAL AND PAROCHIAL 
MUSIC. 


Our sacred poetry; sung in the cathedrals, is tran- 
scribed strictly from the holy scriptures, and most com- 
monly from the book of Psalms: except only the Te 
Deum, which is one of the most ancient and approved 
hymns of the church. "Phis restriction, by which no 
hymns of no new invention are admitted as a part of di- 
vine service, we owe to the crand reformation, This 
opened to us the fouitain of the sacred writings, which 
had before been locked up, as in italy. From “the same 
cause, our anthems are likewise given in our own tongue; 
which, though not so various as the Latin, is yet genes 
rally round and sonorous, clearly accented and capable of 
being adapted to a variety of musical expressions. But 
while we justly admire the sacred poetry of our cathedral 
service, must we not lament the state of it in our paro- 
chial churches, where the cold, the meagre, the disgust- 
ing dulness of Sternhold and his companions, hath 
quenched all the poetic fire, and devout mayesty of the 
royal psalinist ? 

The character of our cathedral music is of a middle 
kind: not of the first rank, in the great quality of ex- 
pression ; por yet so nn proper or absurd, as to deserve a 
veneral reprobation, ‘Too studious a regard to Fugues, 
and an artificial cou iterpeint Ane in the old, and too 
airy and light a turn, to the negicct of a grand simplicity, 

: the new: two extremes, witch tend equally, though 
from opposite causes, te destrey musical expression. Yet 
there are passages in Purcell’s anthems, which may fa sirly 
stand in competition with those of any composer, of 
whatever conntry. There ure others, who may justly 
claim a considerable share of praise. linndel stands 
emiment i bis @reatuess and sublimity of stile. Our pa- 
rochial music m general, is solemu and devout, much 
hetter calculated for the periormance of a — coneres 
gation, than a it were more broken and elaborate. In 
country churches, wherever a more artineral kind had 
been 1m prudently attempted, confusion and dissonance 
are the general cousca rence, 

‘The performance o: our cathedral music is defective ? 
we have no grand estabiished choirs of priests, as m 
France, whose dignity of character might, iu a proper 
devree, maintain that of the divine service. This duty 
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‘s chiefly left to a band of lay singers, whose rank and 
aducation are not of weight to preserve their profession 
from contempt. The performance of our parochial 
psalnis, though in the villages it be often as mean and 
meagre as the words that are sung, yet In great towns, 
where a good organ is: skilfully and dev outly employed, 
by a sensible organist, the union of this instrument with 
the voices of a well-instructed congregation, forms one of 
the grandest scencs of unaffected piety that human na- 
ture can affurd. The reverse of this appears, when a 
company of illiterate people form themselves into a choir, 
distinct from the congregation. Flere devotion is lest be- 
tween the impotent vanity of those who sing, and the 
ignorant W onder of those who listen. 

The anthein, with respect to its subject, neither needs 
nor admits of improveinent; being drawn from the 
sacred scriptures. A proper selection of words for music 
is, indeed, a work of ituportance here: and though in 
many Instances this will be well made, yet it were “to be 
wished, that some superior judgment would oversee, and 
sometitnes (negatively at least} direct the composer, for 
the prevention of Improprieties. A parallel remark will 
extend itself almost to the whole book of Psalms, as they 
are yersified by Sternhold, for the service of parochial 
churches. There are few stanzas which do not present 
expressions to excite the ndicule of some part of every 
congregation. ‘This version might well be abolished, as 
it exposeth some of the noblest parts of divine service to 
contempt ; especially as there is another version already 
privileged, which though net excellent, is however, not 
intolerable.-——The parochial music seems to need no re- 
form: its simplicity and solemnity suit well its general 
destination ; aud it is of power, when properly performed, 
to raise affections of the noblest nature. 

[t were to be wished, that the cathedral music were 
always ¢ omposed witha proportioned sobriety and reserve, 
Herve, as we have observed, the whole is apt to degenerate 
too nuch into au affairofart. A great and pathetic sime 
plieity of stile, kept ever in subserviency to the sacred 
poetry, ought to be aimed at as the truest and the only 
praise. The same devout sunplicity of mabuers may be 
attained in the performance, and ought to be studied b 
the organist and choir: their ambition should lie in a 
natural and dignified execution, not in a curious display 
start. The musim of Augustine was excellent, and 
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deserves the serious attention both of those who perform 
and those who hear; * | always think myself blamable, 
when Tam drawn more to the singer than to what is sung.” 
But an additional circumstance seems necessary, as a 
meeny of bringing back church music to its original dig- 
nity a-d use: we have seen in the course of this dissertas 
tio.. »ow the separations follow each other in the decline 
of the poetical and musical arts. 

A id for the sake of the truth, we must here observe, 
that in the performance of cathedral music, a separation 
has long taken place, fatal to its truest utility. The 
hicher ranks of the church do not think themselves con- 
cerned ia the performance. It were devoutly to be wished 
that the musical education were so veneral as to enable 
the clergy, of whatever rank, to join the choir in the 
celebration of their Creator, in all its appointed forms: 
the lary would be naturally led to follow so powerful an 
example. 





—_—- - — -_— 





MADAME VILLACERFE 


Was a French lady, of noble family, dignified cha- 
racter, and unblemished life, whose death was distin- 
gushed by a greatness of niud, not usual in her sex, and 
when we cousider a// its circumstances, unequalled by 
the most renowned heroes of antiquity. 

The short history of this excellent woman, is, [ believe, 
generally known, and will probably be recognized by 
inary of my readers, but she is so striking an example of 
Christian fortitude, philosophic suffering, generous for- 
bearance, aud angelic love, without the least alloy of 
vanity, selfishness, or sensuality, that the sie ine nar- 
rative canuot be dwelt on too loag, nor repeated too 
often. 

An early, a mutual affection, had taken place between 
the subject of our present article, and Festeau, an emi- 
nent Surgeon of Paris; but from the insurmountable ob- 
stacles which in those days (1700) so strictly guarded 
superior rank, all further intercourse was prevented than 
ammated civilities, when opportuuities offered, and soft 
but secret wishes. 

The lover would have perished, rather than by a rash 
proceeding, degrade the object of his affections im the 
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eyes of her family and the world; and his mistress, taught 
by love, the omnipotent leveller of all distinctions, though 
she felt too powerfully the ment of Festeau, who, in the 
seale of unpreyudiced reason, far outweighed a thousand 
pretenders to frivolous accomplishment aud superticial 
attainment; she nobly resolved 


To quit the object of no common choice, 

In mild submission to stern duty’s voice, 

‘fhe much-lov'd maa, with all h.s claims resign, 
Aud sacrifice delight at duty’s shrine, 


Several years passed in this honorable contest with the 
passions ; in which duty and honour triumphed over wild 
wishes, and selfish appetites. Madame Villacerfe, trom 
an indisposition which contined her to her chamber, but 
not to her bed, was, by the prescription of a physician, 
ordered to be bled. 

Festeau, as surgeon to the family, being sent for, his 
couatenance as he entered the room, proved the state of 
Ins inmd. After gently touching her pulse, and a few 
professional questions, in a low voice, he prepared for the 
operation, by tucking up that part of a loose dress which 
covered her arm; an interesting business to a mau who 
had long laboured with the most ardent attachment to his 
lovely patient, whose illness infused au irresisitble soft- 
ness over her features, and lighted up the embers of an 
affection, suppressed, but never extiaguished. 

Pressing the vein, in order to reuder it more prominent, 
he was observed to be seized with a sudden tremor, and 
to change his colour: this circumstance was mentioned 
to the lady, not without a fear, chat it might prevert his 
bleeding her with his usual dexterity. On her observing, 
with a smile, that she contided entirely in Festeau’s skill, 
and was sure he had no inclination to do her an injury, 
he appeared to recover himself, aud siling, or forcing a 
smile, proceeded to his work, which was uo sooner per 
formed, than he cried out, “* Lam the most unfortunate 
inan alive, | have opened an artery instead of a vein.” 

It is not easy to describe his distraction, or her com- 
posure ; in less than three days, the state of her arm, in 
consequence of the accident, rendered amputation neces- 
sary, when so far from using her unhappy surgeon with 
the peevish resentment of a little mind, she requested 
of him not to be absent from any consultation on the 
treatinent of her case, and ordered her will to be made. 
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After her arm was taken off, symptoms appea Wing, 
which convinced Festeau and his associates, that less 
than twenty-four hours would terminate the existence of 
one who was an ornament to her sex; the voice, the looks, 
the anguish of her | —- as W el as her own feelings, cous 
winced her et the solemn tru! 


a 


: T 4 ? > | ai 
thas oF MUON, her earnest and soemn = entrentres, 
: ety 

on a death be id, not to be disregarded, oblized a 

» * ‘ . . t By : 

friends to coafirm, aud a few hours before that awfal 
7 Y | 2 2 . ? : *“% va ae art hold had Tr ‘| 

moment, VW jibe il baile Ct ca toe eee a VV bat ‘} era S| i at aaa kt nN 

Oury afiect to despise, after desire the attendaiits to 
. ‘ a . 

Jeave the chamber, Macaame Villacerte ac 

consolate surgeon in the following wores: 


_ 


dressedt her dis- 


“+ You vive me iexpressible coneern tor the sorrow ta 
which I see you overwhelined, notwithstanding your kind 
eforts to eouceal it. Fam removing—to all mitents and 
purposes, Lam removed from haman Ife and all that re- 
lates to it, itis thereiore highly meanmbent on me to begin 
to think and act like one wholly unconcerned mai it. 

* | feei not the least resentment or displeasure on the 
present occasion, Pdo not consider you as ene iy whose 
error [have lost my hfe; | regard you rather as a beue- 
factor, who have hastened my entrance late a blessed 
immortality. 

‘© But the world may look on the accident, which, on 
your account alone, I can call unfortunate, and mention 
it to your advantage, T have thereiore provided, in ty 
will, aguinst 5 thing you muy have to dread from 
the ill-will, he prejudices, or the selfish muisrepresenta- 
tion of mankind.” 

Vis pattern for Chiristians, this example for heroes, 
s00n after expired. A pacer seuitepee, devoting his 
foriune Lo CO! iHise ation, ¢ cLiita tis he: ty toe xquisite tortures. 


could pot have proiaced keener sensations of misery and 
? 5° > ty BE : : ' ss a A ; , 

worror, than fes.cau felt durue her address, which was 
an emanation of ceestial bemenity, au anticipating reve- 


lation, ra divine ray jioi tiie spirit of that (sed who iti- 


8; red and love ter, and in whose presence she was 
sLotly te triuimeh anc adore, 


fat whea he coutemplated her exalted COG ne ss ank 


3 
Unreiy alleled a cen it} sil ein pethal cLilaqh TIVO: ‘tal 
avonies, luflicted by an nubappy man, who, of mt others, 
loved and deat: “es yb ler most; when he saw her dyvine 
Rook, and heard chat groan which is repeated no more, 
aick of the worid, dispirited with human hte aud its 
pursuits, angry beyoud igig:veness with hiaself, be 
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spk, inte the settled gloom and long melancholy of 
ul asyalls 

4 his is one of the me iV mstances in which a bttle fore« 
thoueht, and a simall share of prudence. would have pres 
vented much serious evil, and irretrievable calamity. 
As ib was impos ssible that Madame Villacerte’s relations 
eonid be entirely strangers to the partiality of Monsicur 
Festeau, they should industriously have prevented all in- 
tercourse between the young | people. 

The agitated frame and deranged appearance of her 
lover, observed previous to the ca tastrosphe, by a gen- 
tlenan nearly related to the lady, and from whose letter £ 
derive the materials of my narrative, pomnted him out as 
the most improper man for medical or surgical assistance, 
which requizes costness, « dexterity, a steady hand, anda 
collected mind. 

In the sudden and cisastrous accidents to which human 
life ts, on every side, and at every moment, exposed, 
ii will frequently be found, that these connected to us 
by the nearest and dearest ties of blood, iriendship, 
initrd are often, by those very circumstances, diss 


au lied from after ding us prompt t and effectual relief. 
v bie :d mother, whose infar it is a constant source of 
tori, ahi : ouly a mother would willingly submit to, and 


of det ht, whic th all inust eavy, on seeing it suddenly 
spring from lcr arms intoa deep and rapid stream. would 
p robubly sink to the cround in a tainting fit, or an hysteric 

envulsions; thus would she be rendered, by the ardor of 
affection anc the violence of her feelings, wholly unable 
to snatch her eluld from death. 

A by-stander, perhaps a reprobate and a scoundrel, 
“ee need by phi ilanthropy, love, or a sense of duty, 
and 2 apy rey aid by half a crown, would, with all his 
senses about him, directly plunge in, and, a stranger to 
the unmanageable ecstucies of 2 muther,. restore the 


darling to her ayiis, C. P,. Bb. 
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QUOTATIONS FROM OTHER WRITERS. 
ESPECIALLY THE ANCIENT GRELK AND LATIN. 
IN quotations, as in all other things, men have run inte 
*xtremcs. Some writers have quoted most abundantly, 
ti order (as should seem) to make an ostentation of learn- 
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ing; with one of whom La Mothe le Vayer, though hir~ 
self a great quoter, appears to have been much fatic ued - 
é6 God grantyou,” cries he, ‘to become less learnes 1’’. 
Dieu vous fasse la grace de devenir moins seavant. Others 
have scare ely quoted at all, as Locke and Hoadley, with 
some of av inferior kind, who perhaps have hence affected 
to pass for original writers, that needed no extraneous 
helps: and indeed, in books of mere reasomug, all quo- 
tation to many may seem hupertinent, 

La Bruyere has animadverted upon the former extreme : 
he complains of books being crowded so with quotations, 
as to be hardly any thing else; of aitng Ovid and Ti- 
bullous at the bar, Horace and Lucretius in the pulpit: 
where, says he, * Lat and sometimes Greek are the 
languages chosen to entertain the women and church- 
wardens with*.’’ And, doubtless, nothing can be more 
absurd and ridiculous than this: by this an author's s sense, 
if peradveuture he has any, is almost oppressed and 
smothered under his learmug; and, as Ovid said of a gir! 
overload: d with dress and ornament, he ts so e arnished 
out with foreign materials, as to be, in trath, “the least 
part of himseli. Meau while, as Bayley observes upon 
Bruyere, ‘* it is to be feared, that the very opposite cus- 
tom of not citlirg at all, into which we are fallen, will 
make learning tou much despised, as a piece of feruiture 
entirely useless f 2” and he has elsewhere mentioned, as 
‘one priuicipal cause of neglect in the study of the Belles 
Lettres, that a great mauy wits, real or pretended, have, 
with % air of disdain, run down the custom of citing 
Greek authors, and making learned remarks, us se much 
pedantry, and fit ouly for a college Z.” 

It is however certain, that many pleasing as well : 
useful purposes may be served by quotations, poe aCe 
made aud aptly applied. It is pleasing to know, while 
contemplating any subject, what other writers, men of 
name and abilities, have thought and said upon it: and 
then the variety, which the frequent introduction of new 
personages (as ‘T may call them) create % will really cone 
tribute to enliven attention, and the reby kee pp or we ‘ari- 
ness and disgust. With the Greck and Latin pr ors 
the classical reader is always entertained: § Mr. Clarke’s 
book of coivs is much above my uitch,’” said the learned 








® Charact, De la Chaire + Dict. Boucnin, Note B. 
Tt Mszariac. Note C, 
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Markland to his friend; “‘ but I read it with pleasure as 
his, and because of the quotations from the ancients, which 
are numerous *. . 

But quotation is useful, as well as pleasing, to con- 
firm and illustrate the sentiments of a writer 5 and espe- 
cially in works, where the great object 1s, not so much to 
teach meu things of which they are ignorant, by descant- 
ing in detail aud at large, as to remind them of what they 
know; not so inuch to make men read, to borrow Montes- 
quieu’s expression, as to male them think. For this the 
citing of authorities, and dealing in personal anecdotes and 
apophthegms, seem perfectly well calculated: for, how- 
ever it be, men frequently pause and dwell upon names, 
who would hastily and inadvertently skim over things. 
Nay, let the reasoning be ever so close and sound, it 
shall often pass for little more than declamation; while 
the name of some admired author, especially if he be 
dead, shali arrest the imagination, and make all the im- 
pression which is necessary to produce conviction f. 

Again, the practice of quoting from other writers, and 
especially the Greek and Romaa authors of antiquity, is 
useful, inasmuch (as abeve hinted) it must give some 
countenance and sanction even to Jetters th selves: 
letters / neglected, declimug letters / and with them de- 
clining al! that 1s wise, and excellent, and beautiful, and 
polished. How would an astonished macaroni stare, to 
be assured, that the civilization of kinydoms is founded 
upon detters; and that in proportion as these are culti- 
vated, so is nearly the progress of mankind from their 
most rude aud savage state, u» to that perfection of ele- 
gance and refinement, which beameth forth from his all- 
finished and refulyent person! I speak according to the 
gentleman's own idea of himself. 

Lastly, were the practice of quotiug once received and 
established, this great advantage would farther accrue to 
letters, viz. that it would reduce the bulk of scribblers, 
with which they are disgraced. Nothing is mere com- 
mon in these days, than for men to beyin to write, and 
affect to be authors, not oniy before they understand 
Greek and Latin, but before they have any real or accu- 


_ 





* Bowyer’s Miscell. Tracts, p. 524. 
t LE’ authorité peut seule envers les communs entendemens, says Mou- 
taigne, et poise plus en langage peregrin. Exsais, UL. 13. 
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rate knowledge of Enelish. It is enough for them if they 

can spell with tolerable exactness: for this accomplish- 
ment, joined with such materials as magazines, reviews, 
and other public prints supply, is usually the stock in 
trade, with which authors now as well as critics set up. 

Ln short, writing is become a mere manual Gperation ; and 
books are made every day by men without genius, with- 
out letters, who are but barely sufficient to transcribe, at 
the most to compile. Upon which account it might well 
be wished, that every one who presumes to write, espe- 

cially upon matters of religion and government, (for in 
romance and moral painting it is not necessary) should be 
obliged te support his meaning, ouce at least, with some 
Gree! ‘k, and onee with some Latin, citation; and should 
produce at the same tiie a true and well authenticated 
testimonial, that these citations were not furnished by 
another, but bond fide his own act aud deed. A test of 
this sort would have a mighty check to seribbling * 3 and 
save reams of paper, which are every moment voiny to 
perish—peritura parcere chart@ 

Upon the whole, therefore, let us not condemn, and 
effectually avoid, the citation of authors; falsely delicate, 
falseby fastidious. Let us recollect, that the oreatest 
and most respectable writers have done this: that Cicero, 
Plutarch, Seneca, Bacon, Montaigne, and Montesquiev, 
left nothing unborrowed from others, which might serve 
to embellish their own writines ; and that the things thus 
borrowed may, if skilfully applied, have not only ‘all the 
energy of their old situation, but all the graces of inven- 

tion in their new one. And why should they not? there 

being no less wit in justly applying the thought of another, 
than in being the first author of that thought. At least 
so says Mr. ‘Bayle ; whom I have quoted the more freely 
upon this topic, because he was a very great wit, as well 
as a very great scholar. ~ 
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MARRIAGE. 


‘TuouGu the making the marriage contract hable to be 
annulled frequently, and on slight occasions, would be 
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* “ The world has sot such an appetite for reading,” says our 
learned printer, “ that it swallows every thing which is offered to it. 


Careless readers have made careless writers ; and, amidst a miulti- 


plicity of books, I every day see barbarity creeping in.” Bowyer’s 
Misc. Tracts, p. 281. 
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ettended with serious evils to society ; yet surely the ren- 
dering it so irrevocable, as never on any occasion to be 
set aside, seems contrary both to justice and common 
sense. ‘Fo compel a man and woman who have a rooted 
dislike to each other, to continve together for lite, be- 
cause they have inconsiderately enga zed to do it uncer 
certain specific forms, Is a inust unjust ‘and cruel law, in- 
ficting the severest punishment on the unhappy sufferers, 
and exactly counteracting the purpese for which matri- 
mony wasinstituied, A divorce, | allow, should never be 
hastily permitted, nor when it is adverse to the inclination 
or the interest of either party; for he whe hath swern to 
his neighbour ought not to disappoint him, though it be 
to his own hindrance; but when both parties, a after long 
deliberation, earnestly desire te be separated, it does not 
appear that the evil of granting their wish would counter- 
balance that which must arise from the refusal of it. 
Neither would serious applications to separate be very 
frequent; as mutual interests, mutual afiection to chil- 
dren, and the force of habit, are stronger bonds ef umon 
than any which human legislators can frame. And so far 
from a person acquiriag a large fortune who had the sole 
night of dissolving marriages, as 1s often suggested im con- 
versation, l rather think he would not be called on to exe 
ercise his fuuction twenty times ina year, if the same 
time only for deliberation was necessary in untying the 
knot, that our laws enjoin for the tying it. but this in- 
frequency atlords no argument against the necessity of it. 
A person does not suffer the less from a disorder, because 
few are afflicted with it. Is no disease to be cured but 
the pestileuce ? 

This system of irrevocable vows is said to be founded 
on the words of our Saviour; but those words, and espe- 
cially the test of St Matthew, chap. v. ver. 32; and chap. 
XIX. ver. 9, relate to a man putting away his wife, making 
a tian thus at ouce the complainant and the judge; and 
not to a separation by mutual consent. The Jews we 
know had a law, which authorised them to put away their 
wives by giving Liem a bill of divorcement ; and a learned 
writer on this subject observes, that * some of the Jews 
extended this liberty so far as to fancy they might, with- 
out any reason at all, for their mere pleasure, ‘part with 


their wives; and their doctors, after the captivity, grew 
strangely loose on pre subject *,’ 





* Lewis’s Hebrew Republic, lib. vi. chap. 35 
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In England a divorce is not allowed on any pretence 
whatever. A marriage is never pronounced void by our 
courts, for any cause but what made the marriage illegal 
when it was solemnized, and which exhisted at that time ; 
not even for adultery, which is expressly mentioned by 
our Saviour as a sufficient cause. ‘The divorces d mensd 
et tho-o, pronounced by the ecclesiastic courts, are only 
legal permission to do what may be done equally well 
without such permission ; for, as the poet says, 

‘ Consent, if mutual, saves the lawyer's fee: 
© Consent is law enough to set you free.” 

It is true our lawyers have foui.d out a mode of dissolve 
ing the nuptial tie, for adultery; but it is a mode that 
violates every principle of natura! justice. I mean the 
interference of parliament. In these cases the legislature 
interposes by an ex post facto law, not to annul a mar 
riage by the mutual consent of both parties, but to pus 
nish * one of the parties only, for a crime, aginst which 
there was no punishment iu force when it was couuitted ; 
and which is only to have force in that case, and agaist 
that particular person. 

Far be it from me to say that the ladies have not, in 
general, many advantages over us in the nuptial state, 
and many opportunites of retaliating on us, in geueral, 
the hardships and inconveniences that some few of them 
may suffer from the brutal and tyrannical part of our sex. 
Yet it must be allowed there is something capriciously 
cruel in what must men expect from their wives. ‘They 
are displeased with them for seeming to feel any jealousy 
of their fidelity, even if they know they deserve it ; and 
yet they would be hurt if they thought such a circum- 
stance would not give them real uneasiness. This species 
of injustice is shewn in more trifling circumstances than 
nuptial infidelity. A man dislikes that his wife should 
express any symptoms of discontent, when he declares 
his intention to leave her and dine at a tavern with his 
friends ; and yet he would not be pleased to have her 
say, (especially if he thought she spoke her thoughts) 
‘ Pray, my dear, go: I shall be just as happy without 
you.’ 

In this case, a man in a profession has an advantage 





* Surely it will not be denied, that an act which may reduce 4 
countess to the situation of plain miss, is a punishment. 
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ever an idle man. His business will give him pretences 
for enjoying convivial society, without hurting the self- 
opinion of his wife. For women can hardly allow the 

ossivility (which undoubtedly exists in nen of a social 
character) of other company being preferred occasionally 
to their own, without its being a proof of their husband's 
decreasing affection. 

In fact, women, when they love, are much more 
attached than men. I really believe few women would 
wish for any other company than that of the husband 
they loved, while he behaved with kindness and atten- 
tion. The case with our sex is widely different. To 


illustrate this by an example. We will suppose a young ing 
officer and a young woman eloped together, both of good rh; 


dispositions, passionately fond of each other, and in the 
first week of possession. ‘The woman would never wish 
to quit the side of her lover, for any amusement or so- 
ciety whatever :-—but would it be so with the man? We 
will place them at an inn where the officers of a regiment 
he had served in were messing. He certainly would not, 
if he had common goodnature, or even decency, think of 
really quitting his mistress for their society ; but he would 
possibly feel more inchuation to join them, than perhaps 
he would wish to own, even to himself. 

As human nature in a‘! ages and countries must have 
been essentially the same, under the same circumstances, 
it is suprising that all the ancient ethic writers should 
consider the being under the dominion of a wife, a con- 
sequence of marrying a woman of fortune; since expe- 
rience shews the fact at present to be directly the reverse. 
The very few men who maintam an uncontrolled swa 
over their wives and families, will be found, almost with- 
out exception, amoung those who have married for in- 
terest. And the reason of this seems clear; for besides 
the natural tendency persons in a dependant situation 
have to employ every effort to get out of it; an ascen- 
dency, in such a connection as warriage, is not gained or 
maintained by the same causes as in the common affairs 
of lite. In marriage, the person who loves most will cer- 
tainly be governed ; and the person who has the largest 
fortune will, in matches formed by the parties themselves, 
generally have most love on their side. ‘To this may be 
added a characteristic of the sex, put into the mouth of 
Booth by that inimitable delineator of manners, Henry 
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Fielding. Women generally love to be on the obli, ging 
side; ual if we examine their favourites, we shall ‘ina 
them to be much oftener such as they have conferred 
obligations on, than such as they have received them 
from * 

Rousseau knew this also; for, speaking of what his 
conduct towards a woman he loved would be if he were 
rich, he says: ¢ H seroit doux d'etre hveral envers ce 
qu'on aline, si cela ne falsoit un marche : Je ne connots 
qu'un moyen de satisfaire ce penchant avec sa maitresse, 
Sais em porsonner Vamour; ec’est de lui tout donner et 
d’étre eusuite nourri par elle.” This is nevertheless be. 
ginning with the obligation; and is im fact the case with 
every rich heapecked husband aud keeper in the world. 
Indeed Rousseau adds: * Reste a savoir, ou est la femine 
avec qui ce procédé ne fit pas extravagant Tf.’ 

Attention, and assiduity, make the strongest im pres- 
sion on the hearts of women. Therefore men in the 
lowest order of society have by far the best opportunities 
of gaining the real affection of their mistresses.—W hat 
is the atteation of picking up a fan, or handing a lady to 
a coach, compere cd with the frequent and essential acts 
of kindness that may be shewn in the hay or harvest 
field >—But as the days of pastoral refinement as well as 
chivalry are past, it is doubtful if the labourers of Great 
Britain often avail themselves of this advantage. Yet 
the politest lover, if he possesses sensibility, knows this, 
and the most accomplished young woman feels it. Any 
assiduity, expressing a real auxtety to serve her, and es- 
pecially the appearance of serious alarm for HER safety, 
and a total disregard of his own, 1n the moment of real 
or supposed danger, will give the lover more interest in 
the heart of his mistress, than a ten years siege of courtly 
com plinent. 

Plato censures the dramatic poets for their exhibition 
of vicious manners, on the supposition that the actors, as 





* An observation of the same sort is made on mankind in general 
by Thucydides, in the funeral oration spoken by Pericles ‘ The 
person who confers the favour is always the most ste ady friend, being 
desirous to preserve that kind ess on account of w hich it was cou- 
ferred; wile the love of the person owing the obligation is weaker, 
being conscious rather of discharging a debt, than shewing his ewR 
kindness.’ 


+ Emile. 
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well as the poet, will acquire bad habits from frequently 
assuming such characters. This perhaps may be refining 
too much; but undoubtedly the assuming a character in 
real life, must have a great lufluence on the actual cha- 
racter of the person assuming it. There is truth in the 
common proverb, that custom is second nature.’ Has 
not then the fashion which enjoins the appearance of a 
total indifference in a young couple to each other in com- 
pany, after marriage, a strong tendency to produce real 
indifference? Surely a woman must feel a little hurt at 
being neglected in public (which takes up a large portion 
of the time of the opulent) by the man who a few days 
before seened only to live for her service ; and the con- 
trast of this neglect to the unremitted, or probably in- 
creased, attention of other former admirers, must make 
impressions on her mind not very favourable to domestic 
happiness. [ think nothing so pleasing as the marked at- 
tention of young married persons to each other. Lam far 
from meaning a childish and disgusting display of fond- 
ness, and still further, that kind of behaviour we some- 
times find among ill-bred people, ata third person’s table, 
which is a tacit Censure on the politeness of their host. 
The attention should somethise resemble that which 
lovers pay to each other, when in company with persons 
before whom they wish to be on their guard, 


H. 1. P. 
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THE LATE DR. BERKELEY, BiSHOP OF CLOYNE. 


GreorGe BurKeELeyY was the son of a clergyman in Ire* 
land, of a small living, but at the same time remarkable 
for his learning and piety ; he therefore gave his son the 
best education his circumstances would admit of; and, 
when fitted for the university, taxed his little fortune, in 
order to send him to Trinity college, Dublin. 

Here he soon begun to be looked upon as the greatest 
genius, or the greatest dunce, in the whole university 3 
those who were but slightly acquainted with him, took 
him for a fool; but those who shared his most intimate 
friendship, looked upon him as a prodigy of learning and 
good-.ature. Whenever he appeared abroad, which was 
but seldom, he was surrounded by a crowd of the idle or 
the facetious: who followed him, not to be improved, but 
tolaugh, Of this he frequently complained, but there 
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was no redress; the more he fretted, he became only tiie 
more ridiculous. An action of his, however, soon made 
him more truly ridiculous than before: curiosity leading 
him one day to see an execution, he returned home pensive 
and inelancholy, and could not forbear reflecting on what 
he had seen. He desired to know what were the pains 
and symptoms a imalefactor felt upon such an occasion, 
aud communicated to his chum the cause of his strange 
curiosity ; in short, he resolved to tuck himself up for a 
trial; at the same time desiring his companion to take 
him down at a signal agreed upon. 

The companion, w hose name was Contarine, was to 
try the same experiment himself immediately after, 
Berkeley was accordingly tied up to the ceiling, and the 
chair taken from under his feet; but soon losing the use 
of his senses, his companion, it seems, waited a Tittle too 
long for the signal agreed upon, and our enquirer had 
like to have been hanged in vood earnest ; for as soon as 
he was taken down, he fell senseless and motionless upon 
the floor. After some trouble, however, he was brought 
to himself; and observing his band, ‘* Bless my heart, 
Coutarine, says he, you have quite rumpled my band.” 
When it came to Contarine’s turn to go up, he quickly 
evaded the proposal: the other’s danger had quite abated 
his curiosi'y. 

Sull, however, Berkeley proceeded in his studies with 
unabated ardour. A fellowship in that college is at- 
tuived by superior learning only ; the candidates are exs 
amined in the most pub lic manner, In an amphitheatre 
erected for that purpose, and great numbers of the nobi- 
lity aud geutry are present upon the occasion, This ex- 
ceninatien he passed with the utmost applause, and was 
made a fellow, the only reward of learning that kingdom 
has to bestow. 

Metaphysical studies are generally the amusement of 
the indolent and inquisitive: his business as a fellow, 
allowed him sufficient leisure, and his genius prompted 
him to serutiuize into every ahstruse subject. He soon, 
therefore was regarded as one of the best metaphysicians mn 
Europe ; his logic was looked upon rather as the work of 
a man skilled in metaphysics, than in the dialect of the 


schools ; his treatise npou matter was also thought ro be 


the most ingenious paradox that ever amused learned 
leisure; and many were the answers made to it by the 
literati of Europe, 
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His fame as a scholar, but more his conversation as a 
man of wit and goed nature, soon procured him the 
friendship and esteem of every person of fortune and 
understanding; among the rest, Swift, that lover, yet 
derider of human nature, becaine one a the most inti 
mate; and it was by his recommendation that he was in- 
troduced to the earl of Peterborough, who made hitn his 
chaplain, and took him, as his companion, on a tour 
through Furope. 

Sout time after his return, he was promoted to a 
deanery, in which situation he wrote his Minute Philo- 
sopher, one of the most elezant aud venteel defences of 
that religion which he was born to vindicate, both by his 
virtues and ingenuity. It was at this time also, that he 
attempted to establish an university for our huwchea CO- 
lonies, in Bermudas, one of the Suinmer islands. Doctor 
Depusch, an excellent musician, and some others of 
great abilities, were engaged in this design, and actually 
embarked in order to put it in execution ; but the ship 
being cast away, Berkeley was left to contrive soinething 
else to the adv antage of his country. 

He interested himself deeply in a scheme for improving 
the English language, by a society of wits and men of 
venius, established ior that purpose, in imitation of the 
academy of France; in this design Swift, Bolingbroke, 
and others, were united ; but the whole dropt by the death 
of Queen Anne, and the removal of Harley from the 
office of prime minister. 

His friendship and connections, however, did not, as 
was the case with Swift and some others, prevent his pro- 
motion; he was made bishop of Cloyne; and sure no 
clergyman had juster pretensions tothe mitre! No man 
Was more assiduous or punctual in his duty, none exacted 
it more strictly from his inferior clergy, yet no bishop was 
eyer more beloved by them. He spent his time with 
the utmost chearfulness, innoceuce, eat humanity ; the 
Ineanest peasant within ten miles of his seat was familiar 
with him ; those of them that wanted shared his bouuty ; 
wud those that did not, had his friendship and advice. 
‘The country which was desolate and uniunproved, he 
took the utmost pains to improve, and attempted to set 
“example of the proper methods of ayricuiture to the 
fariner, as he had betore of piety aud benevolence to the 
whole k ingdom. 

Met: physical studies were still his amusement, and 
the dispensationg ef charity he looked upon as his duty 
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——But the opinions of metaphysicians he, at last, began 
to contemn, and to doubt of the certaity, not only of 
every argument upon this subject, but even of the scie HCE 
He therefore turned his thoughts to more benetici: a] 
studies, to politics and medicine, and gave instances in 
both to what he could have done, had he made either his 
particular study. 

In politics, a pamphlet published by him, intituled, 
The Querist, is a fine instance of his skill, and was ate 
tended with some beneficial circumstances to his native 
country. Llis treatise on tar-water rencered him more 
popular than any of his preceding productions, at the 
same time that it was the most whimsical of them all, 
Here he pretends to prove, a priort, the eflects of this, 
sometimes, valuable medicine; but then he extends them 
to every, aad even opposite uenbe ‘rs. — Lhe public were 
lone undeceived before his lords ship, who was the inven- 
tor, could be so. He had built an hospital at his own 
expence near his gate, and to it all the poor were welcome; 
he attended them himself as physician ; dosed them with 
tar-water, of the virtues of which he was entirely cou- 
fident. Llis imtention in this particular cannot he ‘p- 
plauded, though, perhaps, the suceess night have an- 
<ewered his e xpectations. Perhaps he carrie d his venera- 
tion for tar-water to an excess: he drank it abundantly 
hinself and attempted to mend the constitution of is 
children by the same regimen: this, however, he could 
never effect ; and, perhaps, his desire of nuproving their 
health and their understanding, at which he laboured 
inost assiduously, might have impatred both. But his 
faults, if we know of any, all proceeded from motives of 
humanity, beuevolence, and good-nature. 

He preserved the closest intumacy with the gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood ; and while he cultivated the duties 
of his station, he was not averse to the imnocent amuse- 
ments of life: music he was particularly fond of, and 
always kept one or two exquisite performers to amuse his 
leisure hours. 

His income he was entirely contented with ; and when 
offered by ee earl of Chestertie ld, then lord heutenaut 
of Ireland, a bishopric much more beneficial than that 
he possessed, he declined it, with these words, ‘* [ love 
the neighbours, aud they love me; why thea should I 
begin, in my old days, to form new connections, and tear 
iny “self from those friends whose kindness to me is the 
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eveatest happiness [ enjoy?’ acting, in this instance, like 
Plutarch, who being asked, ‘* why ‘he resided in his native 
city, so obseure an d sO little ; >? 66 T st; iy, said he, lest it 
should grow less.” But, at length, finding his health and 
constitution impaired beyond the power of inedicine, even 
of his own tar-water, he removed towards the end of the 
year 1752, to Oxford, an university he always loved, and 
at which he received a great part of his education, in 
hopes of recelving some benefit from the change of air, 
His princ ipal motive, however, was that he night himself 
superintend the education of his son, whom he took along 
with him; and the prospect of enjoying two or three 

years among the literati of that famous seminary. 

After a short passage, and a very pleasant journey, he 
arrived at that famous seat of learning, where he was 
visited by many of his former friends and admirers : but 
the certainty there was of speedily losing him, greatly 
damped the pleasure they would otherwise have had in 
his company. Ps a short time after his arrival, he exs 
pired, on the 14th of January, 1753, greatly regretted 
by the poor, he m he loved, and the learned, Ww hom he 


had j improved. 
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HAIR POWDER. 


Harr powder r was first introduced by ballad singers 
at the fair of St. Germaine, in the year 164!. 9 In 
the beginning of the reign of George the iirst, only 
two ladees wore powder in their hair, and they were 











pointed at for their singularity. At the coronation of 


Georve II, there was only two hair dressers in L ondon. 
In the year 1795, 1t was calculated, that there were in 
the kingdom of Great Britain, fifty thousand hair-dres- 
sers ! supposing each of them to use one pound of flour in 
aday,—this upon an average would amount to 18,250,000 
pounds in one year, which would make 5,314,280 quars 
tern loaves, which at only nine-pence each, amounts to 
one million, one hundred and forty six thousand, four 
hundred and twenty pounds British money. This state- 
ment does not take in the quantity of flour used by the 
soldiers, or that which is cousumed by those whe dress 
their own hair. 

Were such a mau as Swift to write a volume of allego- 
rical travels, he might describe the English, asa people 
who wear three-penny loaves on their heads, by way of 
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THE EFFECT OF MUSIC ON DIFFERENT ANIMALS, 


THuose who pretend that the love of music, and es- 
pecially instrumental music, Is a — a say 
that even brute animals are sensible of it. One day, 
when I was in the country, [resolved to “a Wit were 
true; and while a person played on a trump-marine 
properly tuned, 1 considered with attention the effect 
Oba Cal, a doy, ao horse, ab ass, a doe, some COWS, some 
sinall birds, and a cock and hens ; all which were in a 
court-yard, directly uuder a window out of which I 
leaned. 

As for the cat, she did not seem to be at alli sensible 
of the sound of the instrument; aud, to judge by her 
deportment, she would have given ail the wusie in the 
world for a single mouse: she did not shew the least mark 
of pleasure, but basked quietly in the sun. ‘The horse 
stopped short before the window, and hited up his head 
now and then, while he was grazing. The dog sat on 
his backside like a moukey, keeping his eyes tixed all 
the time on the person who played. He continued in 
this attitude more than an hour, and seemed to coipre- 
hend what was vomng forward. ‘The ass gave no token of 
sensibility, but kept on calmly eating his thistles. The 
doe raised her large ears, and seemed very attentive. 
The cows :..pped a little, aad, after having looked 
if to see whether they knew us, wenton their way. The 
small birds, some in an aviary, and athers on the trees, 
seemed as if they would burst themselves with SINGLE. 
‘Phe cock, solety ‘atteutive to the hens, and the hens eli- 
tirely employed in scratching the ground, gave no i- 
dication that they received any pleasure trom hearing a 
truimp-inarine, 

Shakspeare, in the Merchant of Venice, thus describes 
the elect of music on horses : 


” Do but note a wild and wantcn herd, 

Or vace of youtlifal and unbridled colts, 

Feiching mad bounds, bellowinz, and neighing round, 
Which is the hot cend.tion of their blood ; 

Ifthey perchance but hear a ti umpet sound, 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall per. eive thein make a mutual stand, 

Their savag. eyes turned to a modest gaze 

By te swe t power of music.’ 
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THE ANCIENT STATE OF LETTERSIN ENGLAND. 


THERE was a time inthis kingdom, when letters were 
soa low, that whoever could prove himself, in a court of 
justice, able to read a verse in the New Testament, 
was vested with the highest privileges ; and a clergyman, 
who knew any thing of yrainmar, was looked upon as a 
prodigy. In those enlightened days, a rector of a parish, 
as we are told, going to law with his parishioners about 
paving the ehure h, quoted this authority as from St. Pe- 
ter: “* pareant li, non paveam ego;” which he con- 
strued, ‘they are to pave the charch, not I:” and this 
was allowed to be good law by a judge, who was an ec- 
clesiastic too. Alfred the Great complained, towards the 
end of the ninth century, that * from the Humber to 
the Thames there was not a priest, who understood the 
liturgy in his mother-tougue, or who could translate the 
easiest piece of Latins” and acorrespondent of Abelard, 
about the middle of the twelfth, complimenting him 
upon a resort of pupils from all cquutries, says, thateven 
Britain, distant as she was, sent her savages to be in- 
structed by him’ —renvta britanta sia andmalia eru- 
dienda destinabat. 

If the clergy had then, as they are said to have had, 
all the learning among cnempery es, what a blessed state 
must the laity have been in? And so Indeed it appears, 
for there is extaut au old act of parliament, which pro- 
vides, that * a nobleman shall be entitled to the benetit 
of hin clergy, eveu though he caunot read :” and another 
law, cited ‘by Judge Rolls in his Abridgement, sets forth, 
that *¢ the commend of the shernitt to his officer, by word 
of mouth, and without writing, is good; for it may be, 
that neither the sheriff nor his officer can write or read.” 
Who can say that such halcyon times may not retarn ? 
When we contemplate the ignorance and dissipation of 
the great, whoin the little are sure to follow: when we 
consider their not only neglect, but even contempt, 
of letters; their gambling, and low ommsemente ; their 
luxury; the avarice, meanness, and selfishness, which 
prevail among them—when we consider all this, and 
more, can we forbear to exclaim, that * signs follow- 
ing signs lead on the wighty year?’ 
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THEORETIC SPECULATION. 

Tur attention of philosophers and naturalists was at 
a certain period long and ardently excited by a number 
of fossil skeletons discovered tn a marsh on the banks ef 
the Ohio. ‘These were considered at the time, as boxes 
ef elephants, but afterwards proved by an eminent and 
indefatigable anatomist, not to be remains of that animal, 
but of a species of the carnivorous kind, more enormous 
mm bulk , and now whoily extinet or unknown. 

The subject has been scientifically Investigated by an 
meenious German and we H-informed miner alogist, Mr. 
Raspe, who has resided long in England . he controverts 
some of the positions of the learned professor, and others 
he apparently contirins: but the difficulty of acceunting 
for animals, no longer existing In co countries where they 
seem at a certain time to have been NUMCTONs, still 
remains unexplained; it has escaped the sagacity of 
Gmelin, the genius of Buffon, and the minute research 

Peubenton. 

A modern theorist of a lively and eccentric cast has, 

his own opinion, easi/y solved the mystery, by sup- 
posing that the bones in question are the remains of 
certain angele beiugs, the original tenants of this our 
terrestrial globe in its primitive state; till for the trans 
eressions both were involved in ruin; after which, this 
shattered planet was refitted for the accommodation of 
its present inhabitants !!! 

But romance out of the question, is it not possible to 
account tor such an assemblage of creatures a Nepabigened 
where the y Ho louver exist, by supposing that at some 
remote pe riod, the plac e in whieh t] ley were four a might 
have laid in the tract of a conqueror, unknown to the 
uistorians of Europe; that it might have been the scene 
oi a battle, and the animals in question, part of the 
bageneve train, ane ie by slaughter or disease, and 
lett in the hurry o f flight, or of pursuit, to puzzle and 
set sk deliaice venee ations then unborn: chronology so 


reinote is a terra ecognili, to the plulosopher aus we La 
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‘Iris better,” savs a modern writer, ** that refor- 
miation should be difficult, or even unattamadle, -_ 


tiiat laws souid be uncer: ain, and the enjoyment of life 
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almost confessed as muc h, for a reason, personal, and 
not at all applicable to the subject, * because the pro- 
moters of it, will, in every 1ustance, be sacrificed, as the 
bulk of mankind always think enough has not been done.’ 

Another of his reasous for del lay is, ** that abuse 
should become decre pid, hoary, aud in its dotave, before 
you attack it; any Institution, law, or custom, generally 
despised and ridiculed, however colossal, must, in a 
oiven time, tumble to shee ground unsupported 3; its re- 
moval chen will not endanger public tranquillity. 

«| consider every evil as trifling, when compared to 
rouzing the vengeance, and exciting the energies of that 
omnipotent sovereign, the pe ople 5 in a word, | 00 
the leprosy, the itch, anda enuwnd little nasty teazine 
diseases, which fret a man dismaliy, I coutess, to the 
plague, to pestilence, and famine. [ would rather pay 
a government of my own countrymen, ten, or even 
twenty per cent, of all I possess, than be stripped by 
a Gallic pro-consul.”’ 





THE POET COWPER., 
FROM CECEIL’S MEMOIRS OF THS REV. JOHN NEWTON. 


ry 


Pures has vone forth an unfounded report, that the 
cepiorable melauchely ef Cowper, was, in part, derived 
from his residence and connections at Olney. The 
fret, however, is the reverse of this ; which is attested by 
ving witnesses, and contirmed by a RMS. of the poet; 
with the pe sacnt of which | was favoured by Mr. N. 

it most evidently appears, that symptoms of Mr. 
Cowper’s morbid state began to discover theinselves in 
his earliest youth, He seems to have been at all times 
disordered, ina ereater or tess degree. The was sent to 
Westminster school at the age of nine years, and long 
endured the tyranny of an elder boy, of which he gives 
a shocking account in the paper above mentioned ; "and 
which § produced, as one of Ins biographers obse TVES, 
who had long intimacy with him, © an indelible effect 
upon his mind throug hh lifeP—A person go ni: itturally bash- 
ful and depressed as Cowper, must needs find the pro- 
lession of a barrister a farther occasion of anxiety: the 
post obtained for him by his friends in the house of Lords 
overwhelmed him; and the reimonstrances which those 
frends made against his relinquonnang so honourable 
and lucrative an appointment, (but which soon after ac« 
tually took pli ice,] greatly ee the anguish of a 
wind already incapacitate dfor business. To all this were 
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added events, wlich of themselves have been found sy{u 
ficient to overset the minds of the strongest; namely, the 
decease of bis particular fnend and intinate Sir W iiiam 
Russel ; and his meeting with a disappointment in obtains 
mea lk: ady , upon whom his affections were placed, 

“But the state of a person, torn and cde ‘presse d (not by 
his religious connections, but) by adverse circumstances, 
and these meeting naturally morbid sensibility, long “ty 
fore he knew Olney, or had formed any ¢onnection with 
its tuhabitents, will best appear from soine verses which 
he had sent at this time to one of Ins female relations, 
and for the communication of which, we are indebted te 


Mr. Hayley: 


© Doomrd as IT aim, in solit _ to waste 

The present moments, afi regret the past; 
Pepriv'd of every joy | cae cd most, 

My friend torn from me, and my mistress lost ; 
Call not this gloom | wear, this anxivus mein, 
The dull effect of humour or of spicen! 
Still, still P mourn with each returning day, 
Him---snateld by fate in early youth, away ; 
Aud her---throngh tedious years of doubt and pain. 
Fix’d in her choice, and faithful--- but in vain, 

See me---cre yet my destiwd course half done, 
Cast forth a wand’ver en a wild noknown ! 

Sce me, negleeted ou the world’s rade coast, 
gl “ any companion of ny voyage lost! 

Nor esk, why clouds of sorrow shade my brow, 
And rv eads tears wait only leave to flow ; 

Whiy all that scothes a heart, from anguish fr ee, 
All that delights the happy---palis with me : 


That any man, under such pressures, should at first 
turn his mind to thase resources which re livion alone can 
afford, is both natural and rational. But Mr. Cowper 
was like a person looking from a Ingh tower, who pere 
ceives only the danger of falling, but neither the secu- 
rity nor prospect it presents; at nd therefore it is no won- 
der, with so melancholy, aha and susceptible a 
mind, that his wihappiness should be inereased.—And 

yet this very mind of Cowper, when put under the care 
of ir. Coton, of St. Albans (a physician as capable of 
adininistering to the spiritual, as to the natural mala- 
dies of his patieuts) received the first consolation it ever 
tasted, and that froin evangelical truths. It was under 
the care of this physician, that Mr. C. first obtaied a 
clear view of those sublime and animating truths, which 
so distinguished aud exalted his future strains as a poet. 
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Ifere also he received the settled tranquillity and peace 
whieh he enjoyed for several years afterwards, So far, 
therefore, was his constitutional malady from beimg pro- 
duced oy increased by his evangelical connections, either 
at St. Albans or at Olney, that he seems never to have 
had any settled peace but from the truths he learned in 
these societies, It appears that amoug them alone he 
found the ouly sunshine he ever enjoyed, through the 
cloudy day of his afflicted lite. 

It appears :lso that, while at pr. Cotton’s, Mr. Cow- 
per’s distress was, for a long time, entirely removed, by 
marking that passage in Rom. i. 25. “ Him hath God 
set forth as a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past.”” In this scripture he saw the remedy, which 
God provides for the relief of a guilty conscience, with 
such clearness, that for several years after, his heart was 
filled with love, and his life occupied with prayer, praise, 
and dome good to his needy fellow-creatures. 

Mr. N. told me, that, from Mr. Cowper’s first coming 
to Olney, it was observed he had studied his Bible with 
such advantage, and was so well acquainted with its de- 
sign, that not ouly his troubles were removed, but that, to 
the end of his life, he never had clearer views of the pecu- 
liar doctrmes of the Gospel than when he first became 
an attendant upon thein; that (short intervals excepted) 
Mr. Cowper enjoyed a course of peace for several succes- 
sive years ; that, during this period, the inseparable attend- 
ants of a lively faith appeared, by Mr. Cowper's exerting 
hunself to the utmost of his power in every benevolent 
service he could render to his poor neighbours; and that 
Mr. N. used to consider him as a sort of curate, from his 
coustant attendance upon the sick and afHicted in that 
large and necessitous parish. 

But the malady, which seemed to be subdued by the 
strong consolatious of the Gospel, was still latent, and 
only required some occasion of irritation to break out 
avain, and overwhelm the patient. Any object of con- 
stant attention that shall occupy a mind previously disor- 
dered, whether fear, or love, or science, or religion, will 
not be so much the cause of the disease as the accidental 
occasion of exciting it. Cowper’s letters will shew us how 
much his mind was occupied at one tine by the truths of 
the Bible, and at another time by the fictions of Homer ; 
but his melancholy was orivinally a constitutional disease 
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—a physical disorder, which, indeed, could be affecte: 

either by the Bible or by Homer, but was utie rly Reis . 
in its nature from the mere matter of either. And here 
I cannot but mark this necessary distinction ; having 
often been witness to cases where religion has been as- 
sicned as the proper cause of insanity, when it has beer 
only an accidental occasion, in the case of one already 
affected *. Thus Cow per’s malady, like a strong curre nt, 
breaking due the banks which had hitherto sust: neal 
the pressure and obliquity of its course, prevailed against 
the supports he had received, and precipitated him again 
into his former distress. 

I inquired of Mr. N. as to the manner in which Mr, 
Cowper’s disorder returned, after an apparent recovery of 
nearly nine years continuance; and was informed, that 
the first symptoms were discovered one mornmeg in his 
discourse, soon after he had undertaken a new engages 
ment in composition. 

As a general and full account of this extraordinary ge- 
nius is already before the public, such particulars would 
not have occupied so much room in these memoirs, but 
with a view of removing the false statements that have 
been made. 





* { have been an eye witness of several instances of tliis kind of 
misrepresentation, but will detain the reader with mentioning only 
one. J] was called to visit a woman whose mind was disordered, 
aud, on my observing that it was a case which required tie assist- 
ance of a physician, rather than that of a clergyman, her husbani 
replied; “* Sir, we sent to you, because it is a religious case---her 
mind has been injured by constantly reading the Bible.” 1 have 
known many instances, said I, of persons brought to their senses by 
reading the Bible ; but it is possible, that too intense an application 
io that, as well as toany other subject, may have disordered your 
wite. There is every proof of it,” said he; and was procecding 
tov multiply his proofs, till his brother interr upted him by thus ad 
dressing me: 

“Sir, I have no longer patience to stand by and see you imposed on. 
The truth of the matter is this; my brother has forsaken his wife. 
and been long connected with a loose woman. He had the best of 
wives in her, and one who was strongly attached to him: bul 
she has seen his heart and property given to another, and in hei 
solitude and distress, went to the Bible, as the only consolation lett 
her. Her health and spirits at length sunk under her troubles ; and 
there she lies distracted, not from reading her Bible, but from the 
infidelity and cruelty of her husband.”--- Does the reader wish to 
know what reply the husband made to this? He made no ieply # 
all, but left the room with confusion of tace ! 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


EE 
PROBATQUE CULPATQUE. 


Pe 


A Poetical Translation of the Works of Horace, with the 
original Text and critical Notes, by P. Francis, D. D. 
a new Edition, with additional Notes, by Edward 
Du Bois, Esq. of the Hon. Society of the the Inner 
Temple. 4 vols. 12mo. 21s. all the Booksellers. 


The works of Horace are, it is true, not for to-day or 
to-morrow, but like these of our Shakspeare, ‘* for all 
time,” and for every season of life, boyhood and old age. 
What Mr. Du Bois has also said of the translator, may 
with at least equal propriety be affirmed of the ongmal 
bard: ** His literary labours have passed the ordeal of 
many years of criticism, and his reputation is fixed.”— 
Introduction, iii. It is now no time to canvass his merits, 
and Mr. D. has justly admitted the inequality of Dr. 
Francis’s adding, after critically pointing out the 
dificulty of the undertaking, that ‘* it is not too 
much to affirm, in justice to Dr. Francis, that it will 
be leng before any one shall be found amongst English- 
men, te dispute his right to share the favor due to the 
tomun poet, and to pursue him with honour in his 
unrivalled course.” p.iv. In this opinion we perfectly 
concur, and, before we quote several of the comments, 
congratulate the public on this improved edition of 
Francis’s Horace, which is not only enriched with many 
New notes by Mr. Du Bois, and his friends, Sir Philip 
Francis, and the Rev. Stephen Weston, but also by a 
purified text, and the judicious restoration of odes and 
passages, emitted in former editions of this work. 

As a specimen of the additional commentary, we shall 
select one er two notes, in the substance of which we 
differ, as well as some of the remainder, on which we 
entertain no dissimilarity of opinion, Mr. Weston’s 
comments are numerous, and for the most part display 
“onsiderable acuteness and discrimination. His learning, 
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however, appears occasionally to be more curious and 
fanciful than sound and convincing. On the passage 
Quanta laboras in Charybdi ! 
Digue, puer, meliore flamma. 
Lib. 1. od. 27 

he remarks—‘‘ on reading this passage, che mixture of me- 
taphor brings to our rec iloction the words of Quintilian 
—** Sunt qui cum ab incendio initium sumpscriat, tem- 
pestate finiunt.”” Here Horace begins with water and 
ends with fire. Perhaps the text 1s not quite correct. 
It is possible that the poet might have written 


Quanta laboras in Chalybdi ! 


What an iron-hearted damsel you are in love with ! 
Chalybdis is a lady of the Chi alybes, a people that excell- 
edin iron. Horacehad authority for the formation of this 
word, as we find yaavBorxs in Euripides : : wree NAVI ue, 
sine ferro, and the country where the iron mines were is, 
xaxrvedixnn. See Eurip. Heraclid. ver. 162, and Lyco- 
phron 1109, where yaarvBdsuw 1s Aolice for siding thus 
Chalybis from Chalybs is Chalybdis.” 

Mr. Du Bois seems to be of our opinion, for he ob- 
serves on this interpretation, * a perusal of the above 
note may, perhaps, tempt some pleasant critic to repre- 
sent my frend Mr. Weston as having shown that he is 
able laborare in Charybdi in a new sense of the phrase. 
There is however much ingenuity in his comment ; but [ 
must confess that I think with Dacier, who gives » iabavave 
in Charybdi as a proverbial expression, signifying se 
trouver dans un pas ficheux ; and Desprez considers the 
allusion to be to an avaricious prostitute, arara meretrix.” 

Dr. F. reads “ ferro, et” in hb. 111. od. 27. v. 46, but 
Mr. D. makes this pa ac comment—* Et —" 
the energy of this passage. So after copiam, ver. 9. and 
negotio, ver. 49. ode 29. lib. 5. where it is in otk Causes 
an incumbrance. ‘The same may be said of that noble 
passage in Virgil : 

Micat auribus et tremit artus 
Collectum«ue premens. , 
Intremit is, | have no doubt, the true reading. In ver. 
lib. 11. Carm. 3. I have omitted et with ”*Waketield 
and others. 
Many of Mr. Du Bois’ notes have much pleasantry in 


them, as well as critical taste and erudition. We shall 
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sive one previous to some observation on a singular pas- 
sage in the odes. 

«© Infamis Helene. Stesichorus was the poet, who in 
his verses exposed Helen to infainy. flts reward was the 
loss of his eyes, which, on his singing a Palinodia, were 
restored to him. The infamy of ELefen seems to be a lit- 
tle softened down by © ‘oluthus Lycopolites, a ‘Theban 
poet, when he cails his poein, The Rape of Helen. On 
this title, howevei, as Ll learn froiu a commentator on the 
work, Sir Edward Sherburne, makes the following, not 
unpleasant remark :—* The word rape must not be taken 
in the common acceptation of the expression. For Paris 
was more courtly than to offer, and Helen more kind 
hearted than to suffer such a violenee.’ ‘The annotator 
coutinues to observe, ** that Vireil, in the tirst book of 
the Aneid, says, Pergama cum peterct; and the word 
peteret implies, that the quitting of her country and go- 
ing with Paris was an act she desired as well as consented 
to; po thus much the poem itself makes 2ood. 

« The beginuing of the Palinodia of ‘Stesichorus Is 
preserved by Plato: and there we tind this phrase, #3 
"Sxeo Tegyxuc Teoins, which contradicts the assertion of the 
foman poet; and from a lune quoted by the Scholhiast on 
Lycophron, Stesichorus would make us believe that the 
Troj: ins only took away her picture. Infidels, on the 
subject. of T roy and all its concerns, will consult Mr. 
Bryant with creat satisfaction.”” Lib. v. od. 27. v. 42. 

The passage just now alluded to is in lib, xi. od. 20. 

Non ego, pauperum 
Sanguis parentum, non ego (quem vocant) 
Dilecte Miecenas, obibo 
Nec Styzia cohibebor unda, 

Dr. F. reads quem vocant, and we have here a most in- 

— comment by Mr. Fowke of Calcutta, furnished 

» Mr. D. by Sir Philip Francis, to prove that quem 
vocas is the true reading ; and to this reading he gives an 
interpretation never betore thought of. Omitting r much 
of the illustration, we shall vive the substance briefly i 

‘The poet supposes himself changed into a bird, and 
mounting into the skies. Cyenwn—in altos nubium trac- 
tus. Cann. |. iv. 2. with Meecenas anxiously looking up 
and calling after him : **whoin you call,” gue vous rappellez. 


Siste gradum, teque aspectu ne subtrahe nostro, 
Quem fugis ? JEn. lib. vi. 


er ° ° . 
Phere can be no better illustration of quem vocas.” 
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« Joseph Fowke told Mr. Fraucis’” (now § ses 
« that he had mentioned this criticism many years ago i 
Samuel Jonnson, who, after rolling himself about sue 
more, said, ¢ Sir, you are mght !” Mr. Waketield also 
suid §¢ that there could be no doubt ef it.’ 

New and very ingenious as this IS, with all the above 
authority at its back, it does not quite satisty us, though 
it leads us te something which may. That quem vocas is 
the true reading we have no doubt. All the MSS. run so 
—but when we reject Mr. Fowke’s interpretation we are 
by no means led by the ambiguity of the collocation to 
fall in with the common one, quem vocas dilecte, i.e. tibi 
dilectum, but to submit a construction, which we think 
preterab.e to both. 

Horace had before applied the epithet of Cyenus Dir- 
ceus to Pindar: and had contrasted his own various but 
humbler flights by comparing them to those of a Bee: 

Multa Dirceum levat aura Cycnum, 

Tendit, Antoni, quoties in altos 

Nubium tractus. Ego apis Matinz 

More modoque. 

Grata carpentis thyma per laborcm 

Plurimuin, circa nemus invidique 

Tiburis ripas, Operosa parvus 

Carmina fingo. Lib. iv. 2. 

Now we know that Mecenas was not only a man of 
taste and literature, a lover of poetry and a friend to 
poets, but that, in some degree at least, he cultivated 
poetry himself. THe probably was charmed with the 
numbers and lyrie spirit of Horace, and had compli- 
mented him as the Ausonian Swan, with a friendly cen- 
sure on his modesty in claiming no other character than 
that of a bee. We suppose then that Horace replies in 
this ascnbed character. And this at the same time takes 
off from the apparent arrogance of the assum ption.— 
Non ego quem vocas, that 1s, quem vocas Cycnwm, ov Kuxaov 
éaAcig 5 aS IL) Homer, ov heneee xaAevos Ocob, IL whom you 
call a swan shall indeed become so. I shall, as such 
be known and revered by posterity. Every river of the 
habitable earth will recognize me! This, we venture 
to contess, appears to us the most probable imterpre- 
tation. Tt is certainly as easy to supply Cycnum, if this 
were any answer to a little poem, in which Maecenas had 
so called him, as to supply pauperum sanguzs parentum, 
or any other expression, which is in cluded in the elliptic 
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expression quem vocas or quem vocant, according to the 
oencral construction ; and which indeed must be include 
ed. unless Mr. Fowke’s conjecture should be the truth. 
Now tho” xzacw and vocare ave both occasionally used as 
inclanare, yet when nothing further appears in the con- 
text, their more obvious construction 1s appellare hoc vel 
‘ud. Sed de his et ownibus suum cuigue liberum esto 
judicinin.—We can spare no more space than will afford 
us room to say, that the new notes present an abundance 
of entertainment as well as tmstruction, and that this 
edition of Horace, its arrangement and correctness are 
highly honorable to the clegant and learned author of the 
Wreath. 


Travelling Recreations, By Wilham Parsons, Esq. 
i2mo. Longman, 1807. 


Mr. Parsons, who we believe has not ventured before 
the public since the Baviad’s stinging notice of his ore ode, 
three sonnets, and an epigram, is not ambitious of being 
separated from the mob of gextiemen who write with ease: 
with these huinble pretentious, he bas afforded us a very 
agreeable amusement, and that our readers may partici- 
pate in the pleasure we have received from the perusal of 
this collection, we shall extract the following sone, for 
a dinner given when the author was studying CHEMISTRY 
at kdinburgh in tke year 1800. 


‘ Astudent fam, and a chemist Ill live, 

Since chemistry wine, and good living, caa give, 

Lavoisir E read, Doctor Hope * 1 attend, 

But uy siudy is pleasure with science to biend : 

{ hear of azotic, and oxygen gasses, 
Galorie’s a fluid repulsive, they say ; 

But here is e uid, which all these surpasses, 
for wine is attractive—and makes the heart gay ' 

Of angles, and triangles, Playfair + may preach, 

rut this WH demonstrate whatever he teach,— 

if broad at the base, and sufficiently tall, 

A botiie can nlease—with no angles at all! 

— Of cause, and effect, Stewart a tells us indeed, 
His sytem is good, and no fault I detect ; 

But this maxim I knew, ere | came o’er the Tweed, 
That good wine is a caus:—-and good mirth an efict ? 
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From Daizel || [ learn, by his erudite pow’rs 

That the wines of the ancients were hetter than ours - 

Aud I glow at the names of Anacreon and Flaccus, 

The rogues were such lovers of Venus and Bacchus ' 

—As the Scots so renown'’d are sor wisdom and know ledge, 
I came lither, some further improvements to seek ; 

But this Pil maintain, thro’ all forms of the college, 


C ompotatio’s good latm—ZYMIIOZION good gre ok! 


And science we find is now grown so bewitching, 


From the garret we trace her, quite down to the kitchen ! 
While boilers, and reesters, sage Rundord applies, 
Which delight our professors, our ladies surprise ; 
Tho’ the cock maids jameut, and declare “tis quite crue} 
To puzzle their nobs with such new weys to dine, 
His scheme may be good to ~conomise tuel, 
But let Aim save our coa/s—we wil pot save our wine !’ 


Memoirs of the Rev. John Newton, late Rector of the 
United Parishes of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary 
Woolchurch Haw, Lombard-street ; with general Re- 
marks on his Life, Connections, and Character. 2nd 
edit. corrected. By Richard Cecil, A. M. Minister 
of St. Johws, Bedford Row, \2mo. 4s. LHatchard, 
1808. 


The extraordinary history of Mr. Newton, previously 
to his entering into the ministry; the irregularities of 
his youth, his sufiermes on board different vessels, his 
cruel treatment, when m the service of a trader on the 
coast of Africa, aud the perils he encountered while 
mast-r of a slave ship in several voyages to Guinea, with 
his miraculous escape from various Pi gers both on shore 
and at sea; form such a combination ‘of occurrences as 
cannot fail to render his Memoirs peculiarly interesting. 
But we do vot recommmend this volume merely as a Nar- 
rative of singular facts. As a moral and religious cha- 
racter, Mr. Newtou was as emimently distinguished alter 
he arrived at maturity, as he was in the younger part of 
his life, remarkable for piofligacy aud infidel ity. The 
manner in which so important a change in bis principles 
and conduct was effected is fully detailed, and we think 
no reader cen pass over this part of the work without 
instruction and unprovement. Most of the leading cir- 
cumstances of his life are extracted from the narrative, 
published several years azo by Mr. Newton himself, and 
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from the detters to his wife, a publication, which, tho’ it 
shews the honest and amiable simplicity of his character, 
might and we think ought to have beeu kept from the 
public eyes 

The tollowing account of that truly benevolent and 
noble minded gentleman, the late John Thornton, Esq. 
will no doubt be acceptable to our readers. 

« It is said of Solomon, that the Lord gave him larges 
ness of heart, even as the sand on the sea shore: such a 
peculiar disposition for whatever was good and benevo- 
lent was also bestowed on Mr. Thornton. He differed as 
much from rich men of ordinary bounty, as they do 
from others that are parsnnonious. Nor was this bounty 
the result of occasional impulse, lke a summer shower, 
violent and short; on the contrary, it proceeded like 
a river, pouring its waters through various countries, 
copious and inexhaustible. Nor covld those obstruc- 
tious of imposture and ingratitude, which have often 
been advanced as the cause of damming up other streams, 
prevent or retard the course of this. The generosity of 
Mr. Thornton, indeed, frequently met with such hinder- 
ances, and led him to increasing discrimination, but the 
stream of his bounty never ceased to hold its course. 
Deep, silent, and overwhelming, it still rolled on, nor 
ended even with his life. 

* But the fountain from whence this beneficence 
flowed, and by which its permanency and direction were 
maintained, must not be concealed. Mr. Thornton was 
a Christian. Let no one, however, so mistake me here, 
as to suppose that I inean nothing more by the term 
Christian, than the state of one who, convinced of the 
truth of revelation, gives assent to its doctrines—re- 
gularly attends its ordinances—and maintains an exter- 
nal, moral, and religious deportment. Sach a one may 
have a name to live while he is dead; he may have a 
form of godliness without the power of it—he may even 
be found denying and ridiculing that power—till at 
length, he can only be convineed of his error at an in- 
fallible tribunal; where a widow, that gives but a mite, 
or a publican, that smites on his breast, shall be pre- 
ferred before him. 

‘¢ Mr. Thornton was a Christian indeed, that 1s, he 
was alive to God by a spiritual regeneration. With this 
God he was daily and earnestly transacting that infinitely 
momeutous affair, the salvation of his own soul; and 
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nextto meer the salvation of the souls of others. Tem- 
perate in all things, though mean in nothing, he made 
iat for doing good with his opulcace : and seemed 
to be most in his element when appropriatiug a consi- 
derable part of lis large income to the necessities of 
others. 

‘* But Mr. Thornton possessed that discrimination in 
his attempts to serve his tellow-creatures, which distin- 
euishes an enlightened mind: he habitually contem- 
pl: ited man, as one who lias not only a bedy, subject to 
want, affliction, and death, but also a spirit, which is 
jmmortal, aud must be happy or miserable for ever, 
ile, therefore, felt that the neblest exertions of charity 
are those which are directed to the relief of the noblest 
part of our species. Accordingly he left no mode of 
exertion untried to relieve man under bis natural igno- 
rance and depravity. To this end, he purchased ad- 
vowsons and presentations, with a view to place in parishes 
the most enlightened, active, and useful ministers. He 
onreres the extensive commerce in which he was en- 

caved, as a powerful instrument for conveying immense 
quantities of Bibles, Prayer Books, and the most useful 
publications, to every place visited by our trade. He 
printed at his own sole expense, large editions of the 
latter for that purpose ; and it may safely be affirmed 
that there is scarcely a part of the known world, where 
such books could be introduced, which did not feel the 
salut: iry influence of this single individual. 

‘ Nor was Mr. Thornton limited in his views of pro- 
moting the interests of real religion, with what sect so- 
ever jt was connected. Tle stood ready to assist a bene- 
ficial design in every party, but would be the creature of 
none. General cood was his object, and wherever of 
however it made its Wi), his maxim seemed cous stantly 
to be, valeat quantum valere potest. 

‘* But the wature aud extent of his hberality will be 
creatly misconceirved, 1f any oue should suppose it con- 
fined to moral and religion ts objects, though the erandest 
and most comprehensive exertions of it. Mr. Thornton 
was a pluilanthropist on the largest scale—the friend of 
man under all his wants. His maaner of relieving his 
fellow men was princely; Instances might be mentioned 
of it, were it proper to particularize, which would sur- 
prise these who did not know Mr. Thornton. They 
were so much out of ordinary course and expectation, 
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shat 1 know some, who felt it their duty to inquire of 


him, whether the sui they had received was sent by his 
intention or by inistake 2—'T'o this may be added, ‘that 
the manner of presenting his gifts was as delicate and 
concealed, as the measure was large. 

+¢ Beside this constant course of private donations, there 
was scarcely a public charity, or occasion of relief to the 
indigent or necessitous, which did not meet with his dis- 
tinguished support. His only question was, ** May the 
miseries of man in any measure be removed or allevi- 
ated 2” Nor was he merely distinguished by stretching 
outa liberal hand : his benevolent heart was so intent on 
doing goed, that he was ever inveuting and promoting 
pla ns for its diffusion at home or abroad. 

‘ He that wisely desires any end will as wisely regard 
she means 3 in this Mr. Thornton was perfectly consistent. 
ln order to execute his beneficent designs, he observed 
frugality and exactness in Its personal expeuces. By 
such prospective methods he was able to extend the 1mflu- 
ence of his fortune far beyond those who, in still more ele- 
vated stations, are slaves to expensive habits. Such men 
meanly pace in trammels of the tyrant custom till it leaves 
them searcely enough to preserve their conscience, or 
even their credit, much less to employ their talenis in 
Mr. Thornton’s nalide 2+ pursuits. He, however, could af- 
ford to he generous ; and while he was generous, did not 
orget his duty 1 being just. He made wimple provision 
for his children; and though, whiie they are living, it 
would be aaelioute to say more, I ain sure of speaking 
truth when Lsay, they are so far from thiuking theawelves 
impoverished by the bounty of their father, that they 
contemplate with the highest satisfaction the fruit of 
those benefits to society which he planted —which, it may 
be trusted, will extend with time itsel{—and which, after 
his example, they still labour to exteud. 

‘But, with all the piety and liberality of ths honoured 
character, no mau had deeper views of his own unwortii- 
ness before his God; to the Redeemer’s work alone he 
looked for ac ceptance of his person and services; he felt 
that all he did, or could do, was infinitely short of tuat 
vhich had been done for him, and of the obligations that 
were thereby laid upon him. It was this abasedness of 
heart towards God, combined with the most singular 
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largeness of heart toward his fellow-creatures, which dis- 
tinguished John Thornton among men.”’ 

Mr. Cecil has executed his duty as a biographer, ably 
and impartially. 


The Causes of theincrease of Methodism and Dissention, 
and of the popularity of what is called Evangelical 
Preaching, and the meavs of obviating them, consi- 
deredin a Sermon, preached at the visitationof the Rev, 
the Archdeacon of Leveester, held at Melton Mowbray, 
June 20th 1805, and subjoined appendixes, §ce. §c. 
By Robert Acklom Ingram, B. D. Rector of Segrave, 
Leicestershire. S8vo. 4s. Hatchard. 1807. 


It is a general opinion that the established church is 
in more d; unger from the prevalence of methodism, than 
it would be “subject to if the Catholhe claims were ad- 
mitted in their full extent. Without at all contesting 
this point, weconcur with Mr. Ingram in attributing the 
increase of iethodism in a ereat degree, to the indo- 
lence or want of talent in the « ‘lerey ; who satisfied with 
their benefices and livings, doze over their own printed 
sermons, and encourage their SMALL congregatiors to 
take a comfortable nap with the preacher. ‘The neglect 
of the clergy at large, (numerous exceptions there are 
no doubt,) both as to the duties of the pulpit and the 
parish, is notorious ; and hence aiises the vast influence 
which men of ability and perseverence, in what 1s called 
the methodistical persuasion, over the minds and aftec+ 
tions of their hearers. If this evil be not reformed, 
methodism will continue to increase, and deservedly so 
continue, for attention to the mere form of devotion, 
without tts enlivening spirit, will neither attract a con- 
eregation or be of any benetit to when assembled, 


Rays cf Gentxs, collected to enlighten the Rising Gene- 
pation. By Thomas Tomkins. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. 
Longman. 


A compilation of essays in which the author has shewn 
much taste and judgement. The subjects are interesting 
and important, and the author has not forgotten that 
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‘* brevity is the soul of wit,’ 
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Conversation : a Didactic Poem, in Three Parts. By 
William Cooke, Esq. large 8vo. 4s. Phillips. 1807. 


Sensible and correct, but tedious and too often pro- 
csic. Dhdactic poetry need not be brilliant, butit should 
be sufficiently animated. Many of the passages, how- 
ever, are forcible as well as elegant, and the thoughts 
ave in general just, and often striking. 


Letiers on the subject of the Duties on Coffee. By Ed- 
gar Corrie, ’sq. 8vo. Cadell and Davies. 1803. 


The letters are addressed to the Chancellor of the E-x- 
chequer and the author repels all the objections which 
have been, or may be urged, against the measure he 
proposes; he wishes the duty to be reduced to 2¢ per 
pound, a reduction which will tend to suppress smuceling, 
add to the comfort and nourishment of the people, re- 
lieve the growers of coffee, and dimimsh the hopes of the 

enemy to obtain great and future durable advantages, 

by impairing the e ‘olonial commerce and resources of this 
kingdom. As to the East India company who would 
probably resist the desired reduction. Mr. C. contends 
that “the commerce of the East India company to 
China, will comparatively suffer little diminution from 
the most full effect of the measure purposed, which 
would, besides, essentially promote the shipping interest 
of the kingdom.” And with respect to the tea brokers, 
sup] yosing ‘that their interest would suffer by such a re- 
duction of the duties on ¢ coffee, he urges, that the health 
and comfort of the people of this country, ought not to 
be sacrificed to the profit of these dealers. 

That the reduction of these duties so low as 24 
ponnd, and Mr. Corrie thinks that nothing higher weuld 
be an effectual reduction, would he in every point of 
view expedient, we are not prepared to assert; but as 
lovers of coffee, we for our own parts wish that it will be 
found right to adopt his suggestion, and that, in future 
we may be enabled to taste the real heve rage at a cheap 
rate, instead of brown water made of burnt crust, for 
whieh we are now obliged to pay so dear at the coilee- 
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THE DRAMA. 


~~ 
ALL THE WORLD'S A ST 4GE.————Shakspeare 
——— 


ORIGINAL CHARACTER OF FOOTE. 


BY MR. GAHAGAN, 


Foorr was a very extraordinary man, and had talents 
which he abused. He abounded in wit, humour, and 
sense; but he was so fond of detraction and mimicing, that 
he might be pro: ly called a buffoon ; and they were a 
great blemish 1p his couversation, though he entertained 
you. He was generally civil to your fac e, and seldom 
put you out of humeur with yourself; but you paid for 
his civility the moment you turned your back, and were 
sure of being made ridiculous. He was not so malig 
nant as some I have known, but his excessive vanity led 
him into satire and ridicule. He was vain of his classical 
knowledge (which was but superticial) and of his family, 
and used to boast of his numerous relations in the West 
of England. He was most extravagant and baubling, 
but not generous. He delighted in buying rings, snufi- 
boxes, and toys, which were a great expence to him; 
and he lost money at play, and was a dupe with all his 
parts. He loved wine and eeod living, and was a 
mighty pretender to skill in cookery, though he did not 
understand a table as well as he thought ; he affected to 
like distinguished dishes and ragouts, ‘and could not bear 
to eat p lain beef or mutton, which shewed he had a de- 
praved appetite; he spared no expence in his dinners, 
and his wine was good. He was very disgusting in his 
manuer of eating, aud not clean in his person ; but he 
was so pleasant, ‘and had such a flow of spirits, that his 
faults and foibles were overlooked. He always took the 
lead in company, and was the chief or sole performer. 
He had such a rage for shining, and such an iteh for ap- 
plause, that he often brought to ny mind Pope’s lines on 
the Duke of Wharton: 


** Though senates hung on all he spoke 
* The inob must hail him master of the joke.” 


He loved lords’ coinpany, though he gave himself airs of 
despising them, aud treating them cavalierly. He was 
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ficentious aud sensual, made a jest of religion and mo- 
rality, and of all worthy men. He told a story plea- 
santly, and added many circumstances of his own ine 
yention to heighten it, He had a good choice of words, 
and apt expressions, and could speak very well upon 
erave aliecs: ; but he soon grew tired of serious conver- 
cation, and returned naturally to bis favourite amusement 
—mimnickry—in which he did not excel; for he drew 
caricatures by which made you laugh more than a closer 
mimick. He was a coarse actor, yet he played the parts 
in his own plays better than any who have appeared in 
them since Ins death; for imstance, Major Sturgeon, 
Aircastle, Cadwallader, &c. 

He had a flat, vulear face, without expression; but 
where a part was strongly ridiculous, he succeeded, for 
he always ran into farce ; so that I have been often sur- 
feited with him on the stave, and never wished to see 
him twice in the same churacter. Though he wanted 
simplicity in his acting, yet he was a very yood judge of 
the stage; but so unfair, and so disposed to criticise, 
that you could not de ‘pend on his opinion. 

As a writer he certainly had merit, and afforded great 
entertainment to the town for many years. Hf he had 
taken more pains in finishing his pieces, they would have 
been equal to most of our comedies ; > but he was too in- 
dolent, and too idle, to carry them to perfection. 

Upon the whole, his ite aud character would furnish 
a subject for a good farce, with an instructive moral. 
[t would shew that parts alone are of little use without 
pradence or virtue; and that flashes of wit and humour 
give only a momentry pleasure; but no solid enter 
tainment. 
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REFLECTIONS ON DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES. 


Ir the stage should be really what the generality of our 
polite writers tell us it ought to be, a school of agreeable 
morality, it naturally follows, that those plays are the 
best which aflord us the mua pleasing instruction, and 
that it is neither a strict adherence to the severity of cri- 
tical discipline, or a slavish imitation of the ancients, 
Which can possibly coustitute the excellence of dramatic 
liter ature, 

Nethine is more ne cessary for an author to cosider, 
8ho means to exlubit his productions upom the stave, 
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than the evenius of the people before whom they < are to 
be represented: different countries have their different 
maunhers, an don this simple account, it Is utterly } ImMe-= 
possible ever to establish an universal criterion for dra- 
matic excellence in writiug.—The cold declamations, for 
instance, which suit the taste of a French audience, 

would make an Englishman yawn at Drury-lane house; 

and on the other, that force of a fable, th: at stre neth of 
plot, and variety of business which 1s requisite to enter- 
taluan Enelish spectator, would be deemed impertinent 
or pantomunical, barbarous or unnatural, according a as 
the piece hap ypened to be comic or distressful, by ‘the 
reiininy criticisuiof a Parisian theatre. 

It is whiinsical e nough to hear our modern critics re- 
commending the ancients to our imitation, as the great 
fathers of the drama, when they themselves ackuow- 
fedoe, that even the best tragedy of Sophocles would be 
banished indi: snautly from our stage; not because it 
would want cither the fire of exalted genius, or the 

spunt of anmated poetry; but because it would want 
that redundancy of business, that complication of inci- 
dent, which alone can keep a British audience from 
manifesting a public disapprobation, A fine poem may 
be a very bad play; a fine play m: « be a very bad poem. 
Addison’s Cato is the former the versification 1s po- 
lished—the sentiments elevated—the characters marked 
—ihe manners Consisteut—and the conduct critical. 
Yet with all these advantayves, it languishes most mise- 
rably in the exhibition.—All our reverence for the author 
Is Hecessary to restrain our disgust, and had not the po- 
htical circumstances attending its origual appearance, 
fortunately render it a favourite no less with the tories 
than the whizs, we are confident it could never have 
survived a second representation, 

Yet even admitting that Sophocles, and the various 
celebrated tragic writers of antiquity abounded as much 
in incident, as they are notoriously deficient in that 
necessary article, there is one circumstance which would 
render thei not only disavreeable, but ridiculous on our 
stare; the classical reader must see we allude to the cho- 
russes of these poets, which are always offensive to come 
mon sense, and constantly des troying every idea of pro- 
bability. About ten years ago a seusible satirical piece, 
entitled the Wis! es; OF, Earlequin’s mouth opened, 
was performed in the summer season at Drury-L ane 
theatre, under the direction of Mr. Murphy and Foote. 
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The author of this ingenious performance introduced an 
episode, W hich illustrates the present observation relative 
to the Greek chorus very happily. The episode con- 
sisted of a mock tragedy, which was called Gunpowder 
Treason, and of which the supposed writer, Mr. Dis- 
tress, made Guy Faux, naturally enough, the hero,— 
When Guy comes to that passage, where he purposes 
to blow up the parliament house, ‘the chorus exhorts him 
to reject so barbarous an enterprise, and makes use of 
all the arguments which are obviously applicable in such 
a situation. Guy however continues immoveably fixed, 
and prepares to execute his horrid resolution: On which 
one of the spectators inquires, why does not the chorus 
send for a constable, and carry the villain to a Justice of 
Peace. Mr. Distress answers something to this effect, 
«“ Poh, poh, that would be natural, and the chorus is 
never to discover a secret.’’—— 

When we see therefore, that the greatest of the Gre- 
cian poets are so cenerally destitute of business, as to 
be mostly dramatic conversations, and when we see the 
chorus, the vehicle, through which the argumentative 
part of their plays is chiefly conveyed, is thus ridicu- 
lously fabricated, isc are they eternally held up to us 
as objects of imitation ? Are we to imitate what we know 
will be disapproved, or to copy an absurdity upon the 
authority of Sophocles or Euripides? Are we to croud 
our stage with chorusses, when the chief persons in the 
drawna are talking in a soliloquy of something wholly 
improper for a second ear? Or to tell a number of hu- 
mane people our design to commit a murder, without 
ever suffering their humanity to operate agreeably to the 
dictates of justice ? In facet, highly as the Greck stage 
may at present be admired by the affectation of criticism, 
our own is upon a much better establishment.—It is not 
governed by the laws of composition, but by the princi- 
ples of common sense.— Whatever is repugnant to nature, 
is with us immediately condemned, and ‘though we tole- 
rate many scenes in favourite pieces, which are palpably 
unnatural, the beauties nevertheless must greatly exceed 
the imperfections, to obtain so considerable an indul- 
gence at our hands. 
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EXPRESSION OF THE PASSIONS, 
In the countenance of dramatic heroes and heroines 


Tias it been remarked, that in the violence of thei; 
efforts to represent excessive sorrow, bitter anguish, and 
violent rage, some of our best performers frequently lapse 
into broad caricature, and the grin of licentious diss 
tortion ? 

I will not mention names, yet 1 could point out those 
of renown, who, in some of the most interesting scenes 
of our best tragedies, have actually excited laughter. 

Perhaps, it may be asked, is an actor of feeling and 
rapid perception to balance his limbs, discipline his fea- 
tures, and adjust his looks before a glass, previous to his 
appearing on the stage? Is he to regulate by a ther. 
mometer, the warmth of his impressions, aud consult a 
posture-master on the gracefulness of his attitudes, and 
the propriety of his gestures ? 

J answer, yes, if his own taste and execution are not 
sufficiently correct: in acting, as in painting, the ¢ffect 
produced en the retina of the spectaior, is every thing; 
effect is the grand business of a player’s life, to which 
all rules, all favorite theories must be subservient; the 
tonvue, the eyes, the lips, the muscles of the face, are 
the principal organs, by which the passions of the heart 
are demonstrated and conveyed; they are tools given to 
us by nature, to make certain impressions on the minds 
of others; but if, from a want of skilful management, 
they produce sensations, and excite ideas, not only dif- 
ferent, but exactly opposite to those which the dramatic 
artist meant to convey; ?7f they do nothing by doing too 
much, they act as false mterpreters, translate their lesson 
wrong, andshould be sent to school again. 

It was the opmion of Leonardo D’Avinsi, that a man 
born dumb would be a good study tor an artist, in the 
business of expression; but here too sobriety and modes 
ration must not be forgotten, or we shall degenerate into 
pantomime. 

It is the opinion of a friend, that I was seated too near 
the performers whose over-acting L censure ; that the pic- 
ture was not placed in its proper light and position; he is 
convinced, if Lhad been in a more distant part of the 
theatre, that what appeared Course, violent and outras 
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ceous, would have met with my approbation, as natural 
cal appropriate ; : 

Ainst fo't il, mats parlons d autres choses 

I cannot help remarking another impropriety, some- 
times exhibited on the stage: the giving young charac 
ters, whom passionate lovers are calling voddesses and 
anyels, to aged, infirm, and wrinkled old women, or 
to others, who, Lees qualified by age, possess not a 
single attraction to render them objects of love or desire 
touiman of common sense, eye-sight, or discernment, 

] am ready to make stlowaues for the vagaries of 
whim, and the extravaganza of capricious appetite ; ; but 
it is not consistent with nature or experience, fora man 
to be pouring forth strains of rapture and admiration, 
when every spectator knows and feels that the object of 
the actor’s adoration is old enough to be his grand- 
mother; it is equally revolting to. common feelings, as 
well as correct taste, to see a virago, well calculated for 
an oyste rebasket, the slaughter-house, er a butt of por- 
ter, assuining the Medicean Venus, and caricaturing the 
Loves and Graces. 

These improprieties sometimes perplex a good-natured 
audience, because the pertormers in question are fre- 
quently excellent in other walks, or stage veterans, who 
ouce kuew betterdays, and for whom the majority of the 
persons present feel the strongest sympathy, and enter- 
tain the highest respect. 

Is it avarice or cruel kindness in managers, thus to 
cnifer or entice age and decrepitude to expose them- 
selves, and sport with the feelings of the public? Were 
at subscription proposed, I have jittle doubt of its bei ing 
encouraged; but to pay six shillings for sitting three 
hours the aaeennil spectator of scenes at once idieulous 
and distressing, is what I will not agaznx submit to. 
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QUAKERS, AND THE STAGE. 


Tne, amusements of the theatre are strictly forbid- 
den to Quakers of every description; and this, partiy 
because many plays are iminoral, but chiefly (according 
to Mr. Clarkson*), because on the stage, men perso- 





* Soe his Portraiture of Quakerism. 
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nate characters that are not their own; and thus hecome 
altogether sophisticated in their looks, words and actions, 
which 1s contrary to the simplicity and truth required 
by Christianity. The Edinburgh Reviews make the fol- 
lowing observations on this statement. We = scarce ly 
think the Quakers will be much obliged to Mr. C larkson 
for inputing this kind of reasoning to them. We would 
rather hear at once that the play-house was the Devil's 
drawing-room, and that actors paint their faces, and de- 
serve the fate of Jezebel. As to the sin of personating 
characters not their own, und sophisticating their looks 
and words, it is necessarily committed by every man who 
reads aloud a dialogue from the New Testament, or who 
adopts, from the hichest authority, a dramatic form in 
his preaching. As to Y the other obje tiem, that theatrical 
amusements produce too high a degree of excitement for 
the necessary sedateness of a good Christian, we answer, 
in the first place, that we do hot see why a good Chris- 
tian should be more still and sedate than his innocence 
and natural gaiety incline him to be; and, im the second 
place, that the objection proves Mr. Clarkson to be lau- 
dably ignorant of the state of the moderu drama, which, 
we are “credibly informed, is by no means so extremely 
interesting, as to make men neglect their business and 
their duties to run after it. 
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EXTRACT FROM AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
GERMAN THEATRE. 

[N examining these pieces in detail, and appropriating 
them to their respective authors, one is imme diately 
struck with the name of Lessing, whom Germany so 
much reveres as one of the founders of ber drama. He 
is the author of the first piece in Friedel’s collection, 
femilie de Galottt, another tragedy in one act called 
Philotas, a third called Sara Samson, and a drame en- 
titled Nathan le Sage. We is author also of several other 
plays contamed in the Theatre Allemand of Junker, one 
of which, Minna de Barnhelm, is reckoned the chef @au- 
vre of German comedy. I have perused it with all the 
attention to which its hi: oh character entitled it, and in- 
deed with a great decree of the pleasure, theugh not 
with all the admiration which that hich character led me 
to expect. It isof the graver or sentimental kind of co- 
miedy, where the characters maintain a war of genero- 
sity, from which the embarrassments and implications of 
the plot, not very intricate nor artificial ones, result, 
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The principal person is Major Telheim, a disbanded 


officer, whose merits his country had ill- rend: a 
min ot thes most consummate brave YV, generosity ail 


virtue, for Whom these qualities have vained the love of 


eyery soldier and domestic around hun. They have pro- 
eured him a still more valuable attachment, the love of 
the heroine of the ple ce, Minna of Barnhelm, who, on 
hearing of the Major’s regnnent being disbanded, comes 
to Berlin to seek him, and to make him happy. The 
rival nobleness of mind of these two characters preduces 
the principal incidents of the piece, which however are 
not always batural, nor very happily magined; and be- 
sides, as Fielding jocul: uly says, when. comparing a 
shallow book to a shallow man, may be easily seen 
through. But, with all these defects, and that want of 
comic force which the turn and situation of the princi- 
pal characters naturally occ isIONns, the play must ple ase 
and iuterest every reader. There is somcthing in the 
constitution of the human mind so couvental te disinte- 
restedness, generosity and magnanimity, that it never 
fails to be ple: ased with such characters, after all the de- 
ductions which eritical discernment can make froin them. 
Amidst the want of comic humour which I have ob- 
served in this play, 1 must not omit, however, doing 
justice toa se rjeant- ~najor of ‘Telheim’s regimeut, and to 
Justin his valet, who are drawn with a strony and natu- 
ral pencil. The story of the spaniel, told by the latter, 
when his master’s poverty makes him wish to dismiss him 
from his service, is one of the best imagined, and best 
told, | remember to have met with. ‘Phere is a good 
deal of comic character and lively dialogue in some of 
Lessing’s less celebrated pieces ia the collection of Jun- 
ker; but the plots are in general extravagant and farci- 
eal, 

In judging of Lessing as a tragic writer, one will do 
him ne Injustice by making the tragedy of Emule de Ga- 
lotti the criterion of that judgment. ‘The others in these 
volumes are very inferior to this, which is certamly, 1 
point of composition, character and passion, a pertor- 
nance of no ordinary kind. Lessing was weil acquaint- 
ed with the ancient drama, and wished to bring the 
theatre of firs country to a point ot revularity hearee’ 
to that of the ancients. He pubiishe d, for some time, 
a periodical criticism on theatrical composition, called, 
ie Dramaturgie de Hambourg.” iis plays, sine, 

igly, though not exactly conformable to the Aristotelian 
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standard, approa ach pretty near toit, in the observation 
of theunities. Fle is said to have got into a dispute with 
Gocthe on this subject, in which, froma degree of tini- 
dity in his nature, he rather yielded to his antagonist, 
am uot sure if he has profited by confining himself more 
than some other of his countrymen within the bounds of 
the regular drama. ‘The fable of Emilie de Galotti, as 
well as of his other tragedies, is more regular than hap- 
py, and the denouement neither natural nor prenng—- 

it is founded on circumstances somewhat similar to those 
mothe story of Virginia. A prince of Guastalla is des- 
perately euamoured of Emilie de Galotti, who is just 
about to be married to a man of rank and fortune, the 
Count Appian On the day of bis marriage, he is way- 
laid by order of a wicked minster of the prince, and 
murdered. His bride is brought to the prince’s country- 
seat, where, to prevent any chance of her dishononr, her 
tather kills her. 

After the first reading of Emilie, [ was disposed to 
wonder at the reputation it had acquired; but a second 
placed it higher im my estimation. This was naturally 
the case in a performance where the whole was neither 
so pertect nor so inte resting as some of the scenes in de- 
tail were forcibie and striking. The heroine Emilie de 
Galotti is but imperte ctly drawn, and not ve ry well sup- 
porte ‘d. Indeed, it may in general be observed in these 
pieces, that the characters of the female personages are 
by much the most defective, both in beauty and in force. 
‘Phis may perhaps be ascribed to the state of society in 
Germany, where the sex is less an object of considera- 
tion and respect than in France, and some other parts of 
the Continent. but there is another lady in this tragedy, 
the Countess d’Orsina, the last betrayed and abandoned 
mistress of the prince, whose character the poet has des 
liucated with great ability; and one scene, in which she 
is introduced along with the father of Emilie, in genuine 
expression Of passion, and pointed force of dialogue, 
may be compared to some of the best which tie modern 
stage can boast. 

in the developement of the secret foldings of the heart, 
Lessing seems deeply skilled, and the opening scenes of 
this tra; uredy coutain some of those little incidents that 
mark an intimacy with human nature, which genius alone 
canclaim. But in its progress we find, in some degree, ¢ 

vant of that strong and just delineation and support of 
character, but chiefly of that probable conduct and ine 
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eresting situation, which are the great and peculiar re- 
qui sites of dramatic excellence. It seems also defe clive 
‘nthe pathetic, for which certainly the subject afforded 
very great room, and which, in a stimilar sitnistiiea, our 
c ountrs man Rowe has contrived so strongly to excite. 

Gf Lessing’s performances in these votumes, the next 
in merit, though in my opinion, at a cousiderable dise 
tanee, is Sara Samson, an Eneltsh story, of which the 
idea seems chiefly taken trom Clarissa; though one cha- 
racter ln it, that ‘of a violent and profligate woman, is evi- 
dently borrowed from Miuilwood in George Barnwell. 
There is a degree of tufamy in the vice of such a person, 
that is scarcely suitable to the dignity of the higher 
drama, and which disgusts us with its appearance, The 
Marweod of Lessing is introduced im such a manner as to 
hegne n that disyust. ‘Phe amiable female of the piece, 

Sara Samson, is no exception trom the general defect of 
Souuibe character in this collection. And her father, who 
is placed in the tenderest situation, of which several au- 
tliors have made so aflecting a use, the parent of a child 
eeduced from honour, though still alive to virtue, 1s ine 
sipidly drawn, and awkwardly introduced. In this tra- 
sedy, is an incident, of which Lessing seeins to be fond, 
as he has repeated it with very little variation in another 
tragedy, called L’ Esprit Fort, a dream, related by the 
herome, predictive of the catastrophe. This, as it anti- 
cipates the conclusion, is always faulty. No part of the 
conduct of a play is more nice and difficult than that de- 
eree of information which the author is to give the au- 
dience In the course of it. In general, he should certainly 
hot forestal their expectations, by opening his plot too 
soon, but there 1s an admirable theatrical eflect which 
olten results from letting the audience know what the per- 
sous of the drama are ignorant of, which stretches, if 
nay use the expression, the cords of fear, anxiety and 
hope in the spectators to the highest pitch, through scenes 
which otherwise would produce these feelings in an infe~ 
rior, as well as ina momentary degree. This knowledge 
in the audience of Merope’s son, while she, in ignorance 
of lis person, is on the point of putting him to death, is 
one of the most interesting situations which drainatic in- 
vention has ever produced : and there is‘nothing on the 
French stage which equals the horror of that scene of 
Crebillon’s Atree et Thyeste, where the devoted brother 
attempts to discuise himself from Atreus, while the terri- 
Hed spectators know him all the while, and tremble at 
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every look and word which they think will discover him, 
Next to Lessing, im point of name, is Goe the, the au- 
thor of two traeedies in this collection, Goetz de Berli- 
ching and Clavideo, and ofa drame entitled Stella, The 
first I have already mentio: ned as hiehly irregular in its 
plan, being a life thrown into a dialogue rather than tra- 
gedy. ‘Phe simple manners, the fidelity, the valour and 
the generosity of a German kuight, are pourtrayed in a 
variety of natural scenes. This nationa! qui ality, I pres 
sume, hes been the cause of its high fame in Germany : 
to which it seems to me to have otherwise not a pe rfectly 
adequate claim. His Clavidgo is founded on an incident 
which happened to the celebrated Caron de Beaumarchais 
in Spain, who is introduced as a person of the drama, un- 
der the name of Ronac, an anagram of Caron, with the 
letters a little transposed, The distress of the play arises 
from the falsehood of a lover, who leaves his mistress af- 
ter being engaged to marry her. Neither the delineation 
of the characters, nor the management of the plot in the 
first two acts, 1s entitled to much applause; but the last 
act, which passes im the sight of the corpse of Maria, i: 
wrought up with uncommon force, and must, on the 
stave, be productive of high effect. Ths third pertorm- 
ance, Stella, is strongly marked with that enthusiastic 
sentiment and refined sensibility, which, in the Sorrows 
of Werter, he has so war nly indulged; and in point of 
immoral effect, the drama is equally re prehens ible with 
the novel. [ts conclusion is in the boldest style of this 
sentimental refinement; since it C1VeS to the hero two 
wives, with whom he ts to share that heart, to which the 
incidents of the play have shewn the claims of both. 


COUNTESS OF CARLISLE'S OPLNION OF THE DRAMA, 
FROM HER MAXIMS TO YOUNG LADIES. 

When you can fix your mind on the scenes before you, 
when the eye shall not wander to, nor the heart flutter 
at, the surrounding objects of the spectacle, you will re- 
turn home instructed and improved, 

The great utilitres you may reap from well-acted tra- 
wedy are, the exciting your compassion to real sufferings, 
the suppression of your vanity in prosperity, and the in- 
spiring you with heroie p: atience in adve ‘rsity. 

ln comedy, you will receive continual correction, de- 
heately ap plied to your errors and foibles; be impartial 
in the applic ation, and divide it humbly with your ace 
quaintance and friends, and even with your enemies. 
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TO *. “ 
ON BEING TOLD I HAD HURT HER FEELINGS. 


When the joy-breathing spirit of rapture has flown, 
And the heart sinks, oppress’d by the demon of wee, 
Could J add to the pangs which the sufferer has known, 

Or sharpen the arrows of sorrow?—Oh! no! 


Each sigh of her grief 1 would willingly share, 

Bid the tears of her anguish for e’er-cease to flow, 
But could J ever add to the load of despair, 

Or oppress the keen feelings of sorrow ?—-Oh! no} 


Oh! no! J would pray the blest seraph of peace 
To soothe all the cares of the mourner to rest, 
Bid the griefs of her bosom in happiness cease, 
And joy fix its haunt in so hallow’d a nest! 
W. M. T 


Liverpool. 





SONNET TO HORATIUS, 
PREVIOUS TO HIS GOING TO THE EAST INDIES. 


Say, can the fields luxuriant of the East, 
Or ali the wealth that Asia’s sons possess ; 
Say, can the dainties of the varied feast, 
On which proud man lays such av awful stress ! 
Yield thee more charms than England’s /i/’ral fare? 
Thau what the heroes of the island see ? 
No !—surely no !—her wealth’s without compare, 
Her sons are honest, virtuous, and free ! 
How great the contrast !—the extreme how wide ! 
But Pll not trace them lest 1 mar thy views ; 
Be mine the task thy roving feet to guide, 
Avd thine to mind the precepts of the muse ! 
Where’er thou goest Misery will appear, 
Relieve her woes, and bless thy happier sphere. 


Hereford-styect, 1808. 
Vou. LV, 
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LAURA 


SLOWLY bend the willow trees, 
Oer the brook thew branches wave, 
Near their voots the trav’ler sees 


Th’rustimg grass on Edmund's grave. 


When at midnight’s silent hour, 
Is heard the bell’s sonorous toll<= 
And the torrent’s distant roar, 


Strikes with dread the guilty SsOUulos 


Laura leaves her wretched home, 
Lost to joy incessant weeps 
Jy Ai 
Secks the dew-bespangld tomb, 


Where in silence Edmund sleeps. 


Hark ' she gertly strikes the lyre— 
Moarnfal sowed the trembling strings, 
Fe homy rovnd the mas 


ott: 
Thu : wire 


elod spire, 


porch Like Ise rings, 


Wild om air the numbers fleast, 


Wild thre’ discant woodlands fly, 
As sie forins the pensive note, 
Sadly leaves a i 


4 


cartfelt sigh 


Swect her voice in cadence low, 


Sofily fills the listuing ear, 


Phe gentle waters as they flow, 


Quevry pebble drop a tear. 


Hapiess maid, not long ihou'lt mourn. 
Woe not long will pain thy breast 
Soon thy bosom anuguish-torn, 


Will cease to threb in endless rest. 


J. 
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LYING DICK; OR, DEATH AND THE DOCTOR 


AN English ship, im desperate fight 
With Gallic fees engag’d, 
For twice two hours, au awful time, 


The unequal conthct wag’d. 


But victory crown’d the British flag 
Though purchas’d by the blood 

Of many a brave and noble tar, 
Who for his country stood. 


The fight once oer, the surgeons next 
O’er wounded bodies creep, 

Andthose whom death had fairly caught 
They sentence to the deep. 


One manly fellow on the deck 
Had telt the Gallic fire ; 
Disguis’d with blood, they scarcely knew 


Poor Dick: nieknain’d the diar. 


For truth from Dick’s unsteady tongue, 
‘Too rarely found the way ; 
Whate’er he said, he freely gave 
) 15 


Imagination play. 


iim motionless and stain’d with gore 
The surgeon left tor dead : 
And bade his comrades standing round, 


Heave to his watery bed. 


They stoop; they heave the bleeding load ; 
But lite was not all gone: 
Dick roard aloud * I’m only stunn’d, 


“ You lubbers set me down *” 


Amaz’d they stand ; but knowing well 
Dick low da lying jest, 
At once exclaims, “* Why, d-——ua your cyes, 
“ The doctor must know best.” 
QUIZ. 
S 2 
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VON SCHLEMNER AND POT LUCWH. 
AN ANECDOTE 


AN Englishman invited once 
His German frtend to dine 

On plain pot luck, for such his phrase, 
And drink some good port wine. 


Mern HERR repaid at proper time 
With stomach for the treat : 

The viands on the table plac’d, 
Von SCHLEMNER took his seat. 


Boup, turkey, beef, by turns were sérv'd, 
MEIN HeRR declin’d each one: 

Fowls, turtle, sauce, they follow’a next 
Von SCHLEMNER tasted none ' 


His host, at length, by kindness urg’d 
Press'd him to take some duck ; 
** Ach mein !” with groans Von SCHLEMNER said, 


“ T vait for de pot luce.” 
QUIZ, 





THE DOUBT CLEARED UP. 


TO MISS SARAH MORGAN, OF YATTON COURT, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The canzonet—the tender sigh— 
The gentle smile—the witching look— 

The ever searching, curious eye, 
Deep-poring on a poet’s book : 

The tougue that teems with constant praise, 
The glance that steals the soul away, 

The sweet approval of my lays, 
Sure more than friendship must betray ' 


The tale of this or that kind youth, 
Who lov’d or this or that fair maid ; 
The tale of * her whe swerv'd from truth, 
And with my heast so basely play’d ! 





se ee 


* Miss Marianne Mauset—wes1. 
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Must surely mean (and yet I doubt) 
That which I dare not now express ; 
Yet, wowd the muse fain ‘ct it out, 


And call itmSarah’s soit caress ! 


©! that some airy syiph wou'd tell 
Me whether I ain right or wren 


’ 
> 


ifright,—[d snatch my iittle she! 


to 
= 
H 
~— 
And hail her presence with # song | 


‘ 


She comes ' she comes '—on spangled wings, 
Behold she tiouis through ether bright ! 
The welkin with swect iwusic rings, 


As on she prowpts her magic fight! 


"Tis done ' ’tis fixt '—the glance that stele 
So swittty thre’ my trembling frame ; 
Has gain’d possession of my soul, 


And U have rous’d a kindred flame ’? 


Hence mutual joys shall ever be, 
Attendant on each varying hour ; 
Hence, Sarah I will live for thee, 


And yield to thy bewitching pow’r ! 


Mertford Street, ist June, 1808. fe. 





SONNET. 


Amidst the gioomy foilage of the grove 
Alone (sit, sublimed ** m awfal state,” 
Revolving deep on man’s precarious fate, 

While Cynthia drives her silver car above : 

Here oft at eve the plaintive cooing deve, 
Bemoans the absence of her tender mate ; 

And cven f, no stranger unto love, 


My Sarah’s preseuce anxiously await? 








¢€,9 
ad 
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ow Silence reigus tetunphant ocr the scone . 
And the pele moon peeps gently thro’ the trees - 
The ghminerig twilight im the west is scen, 
While Fancy’s visious tloat upon the breeze 
Wrapt into thought my spirit roams afar, 
Beyond the confine ci the polar star! 
Llert ford Sircei, June, 1808. i; 


ANACREONTIC. 
Give me boy, that gulden cup ; 
Pil, come fillit brimful up, 
With the dbrigit) Falernian wine , 
With the nectar yuice divine, 
Vor t could gaily quath a howl, 
Large us niy cupicious soul; 
For know, immortal gods ' O know ' 
To Bacchus and the loves 1 bow. 
Haste, then bring the rubied juice, 
Prepar'd for every social use ; 
Yor to mirth Vil give the day ; 
She, the banquet sweet shall sway, 
Hence, then Care, thou fiend most foul, 
Ere I drown thee in the bowl: 
Hence, then hence, and far remove, 
Whilst I toast the girl I love. 
Now I fecla rapture fire, 
All my soul with sweet desire ; 
Now my mind by magic fraught, 
Aspires to every tow ring thought : 
Say, am I wake, or do lt dream, 
That now I teel such bliss supreme * 
Bring then flow’rs of every hue, 
Blushing roses pearl’d with dew ; 
Such as glow on Hebe’s face, 
Such as Cypria’s goddess grace, 
Such as deck with myrtle fair, 
The lovely Grace’s flowing hair. 
Let these in clust’ring wreaths be bound, 
To shade my front, and temples round ; 


For know, immortal gods on bigh, 


On earth, none is so great as I. 
Liverpool, June, 1808, J. Be--wd---n. 
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WRITTEN IN RICHMOND PARK 


Dear to my heart ts this sequester’d sphere, 
Where silcnce slumbers in fantastic guise, 
And nature’s radiant hues salute mine eyes, 

Where malice comes not hideously to leer : 

Where neither pain nor jealousy appear 
To clovd the lustre of the burnish’d skies, 
Or machinations dreadful to devise, 


To spoil the beauties of th’ advancing year ! 


Hail! Charining spot! and may’st thou ever prove. 
A genial harbour tor the soul distress’d ! 
telieve the tortures ef a hopeless love, 
And lull the woes of indigence to rest ! 
That those wise to despondency are driven, 


May tind thy shades a secondary heaven! 


Grafion-sirect, June, 1808. ‘ec. 


Grafton-sircety June, 1808 





SONNET. 


Stuill---still the image of my love T view, 
Sporting, as ii wes wont, in bland array, 
Beside you crystalstream, that gides away, 

Making sweet inelody” the valiey through ' 

1 run to seize---it fies as | pursue, 

And fondly blames my tedious delay : 
Faia wou'd I follow, but the lengtlvning way 

Doth mock my toil, and every hope subdue ! 


Oh that some wrial pow’r---some magic art 
Wou'd pulverize my frame, and my torn sprite, 
Convey to realms of everlasting light, 

Where lives in peace my soul’s far better part ! 

Butah, ‘tis vciu!---Phe succour Limplore, 

Add but fresh sorrows Lo my sick’ning store ! 

1G 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 


HAYMARKAET,. 


JUNE 
28. Speed the Plough. Sir Philip Blandtord, Mr. Thompson; 


Bob Handy, Mr. Farley. Review. 


20. Heir at Law—Tom Thumb. 


~ 


*0. Wheel of Fortune—PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT ; or, The Por 
frit of Michael Cervantes, (Asttime). The Characters by Messrs. 
Fawcett, Liston, Mathews, Grove, Palmer, jun. Putnam, Atkins; 
Mrs: Davenport, Mrs. Matiews, Mrs. Gibbs. . 


Juty 1. Five Miles off —A Mogul Tale—Plot and Counterplot. 


2. Tale of Mystery—-We ily by Night-——{b. 


4 Iron Chest. Fitzharding, Mr. Waddy; Rawbold, Mr. Thomp- 
son. Helen, Mrs. Bellamy. 


5. Wonder. Frederick, Mr. Glover, (bis 1st appearance on any 


) 
stage.) Violante, Mrs. Bellamy. ib. 

6. Battle of Hexham Barton, Mr. Thompson; Marquis of 
Montagne, Mr. Caries, (his first appaarance this season! !) Fool, 
Mr. Farley. Queen Margaret, Mrs. St. Leger. Seeing is Believing. 
ily 

7. Sighs. Leopold, Mr. Thompson ; Hans Williams, Mr. Farley. 

> 


Louisa, Mes. Bellamy. Ghost. Roger, Mr. Liston. Ib. 


8. Wetly by Night—Critic—tfb. 


Oo Five sities off—Plot and Counterplot—Tom Thumb. 


1). Jdrou Chest—Prot and Counterpiot. 

12. Wid Oats. Rover, Ur. May, (from Belfast, his 1st appear- 
ance i) Londen); Join Dory, Mr. Farley. Lady Amaranth, Mrs- 
Bellamy. ['>. 


13 Not scted fer 30 years] PFaran Cursosity. Old Wilmot, 


Mr. Young, Leang Wiuwet, Mr, Paimer, jun. ; Randal, Mr. Thomp- 
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ne Eustace, Mr. Carles. Agues, Mrs. St. Leger ; Charlotte, Mrs. 
Bellauwy:; Mavia, (with asong) Mrs. Mathews. Cneats or Sca- 
riv, (never acted here) with Alterations and Additions from the 
old taree of Trick upon Trick, ov the Vintner in the Suds. Scapin, Mr. 
Mathews. Plot and Counterplot, [altered tothe Agreeable Surprize 
on account of Sir. Liston’s indispesition] 


. 
=) 


14. Yale of Mystery—Escapes, (1st time here). Count Armand, 
Mr. Taylor; Antonio, Mr. Treby; Daniel, Mr. Grove; Micheli, 
Mr. Fawecit. Constantia, Mrs. Taylor; Angelina, Mrs. Mathews ; 
Mareeling, Miss De Camp. Ib. 


is. DPattle of Hexham—Seeing is Believing—Love Laughs at 


. et he 
Lecksmitius. 


16. Surrender of Calais. John de Vienne, Mr. Thompson. Juiia, 
Mis. Bellamy. Cheats of Scapin. 


is. Hunter of the Alps—Review—Escapes. 


19. Five Miles of—Mogul Tale—Plot and Counterplot. 


20. Mountaineers, Octavian, Mr. May. Mrs. Wiggins—Tom 
Thump. 


21. PoorGentleman. Licut. Werthington, Mr. Thompson; Cor 
poral Poss, Mr. Grove. Plot aud Counterplot. 


2”. S$ielr at Law—Escenes. 


23. NSighs—Xiusic Mad—Plot and Couuterplot. 


- 


25. Dramatist. Florivilie, Mr. Farley. Blind Boy, (1st time 
here). Edmund, (fer this night only) Mrs. C. Kembie. Reodo'ph, 
Mr. Thompson; Stanislaus, Mr. Carles; Starrow, Mr. Treby. El. 
Vira, Mrs. Mathews. Lb. 


20. Revenge. Alonzo, Mr. Palmer, jun. Carlos, Mr. Carles ; 
Zanga, ir. Young. Leonora, Mrs. Bellamy; Isabeliay Mrs. St. 
Leger. Ghost—Cheats of Scapiu. 


anh 


> rf 


297. Catch him who can—Plot and Couuterplot—Tom Thumb. 


The Summer Theatre has hitherto afforded little novelty. Mrs. 
Bellamy, the wife of the favourite singer at Covent Garden, appearcd 
in Mrs. Haller, and has since played several other characters. Her 
figure, thoguh petite, is pleasing, but her powers are limited, and 
her claim to a superior situation on the London boards very dis- 
putable. We remember her as Miss Grist at Covent Garden, where 
she was the original Edward, in Every one has his Fault. 


PLoT AND CoUNTERPLOT—is a farce from the French, by Mr. 
Charles Kemble. It varies but little from the translation acted at 
Covent Garden, but his more bustle, and is better written. As in 
other Spanish plots there are two cavaliers, two servants, a cham- 
bermaid, a mistress, aud duenna, and a rich old father. The old 
gentleman is a painter, anda monk in the neighbouring convent, 


Ver IV. T 
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where it is supposed Cervantes died, proposes to afford hina an an 
portunity of taking the hkeness of that genius, no portrait of ‘a 
haviag appeared during iis life; for this purpose the corpse of Cer. 
vantes is to be brought to his houseinthe night. The rival } lovers, 
are apprize-' of this arrangement and immediately form the same pe. 
solution. The two valets are to represent the dead poet, and are 
successively tmtroduced to the artist. The chief humour of thy 
farce rests on the incident, and nothing in the contrivance can he 
more ingenious, or more irresistably ludicrous in effect. The ter 
ror of the supposed dead meu, thei surprise at finding each other 
shrouded for the same purpose, and the final discovery of the Plot and 


Counterplot are all inthe best style and spirit of farce, und excite 
incessant peals of laughter aud ap pl: wise. ‘Phe piece is inimitably 
supported by the comic talents of Faweett and Liston. On the 


first night it was stated that Mr. res miteucded for one of the 
lovers was indisposed, and that Mr C Be mile, who was iiterested 


in the success of the piece, cwaid.: undertake “hia character, Mr. 
Kemble must have been infinitely gratified beth by his reception 
2s au actor, and his success as the author of the farce. Mr. Farley 


teok the character on ~ following evenlig. 

Of Mr. Glover who played Frederick in the Wonder we can say 
nothing in praise; and of Mr. May, though he displ. ved some taleut 
in Rover (re specting his Oc/avian we niusi be silent) it canuet be dis- 
euised that his May is fallen into the sear, ihe yellow lerf, and there- 
fore we do not think he will meet here with that © wick should ac- 
eompany old age,” viz, troops of friends ? 


The FATAL Currostty was revived for the sake of Mr. Youne’s 
Old Wilmot, which was marked by this actor’s usual judgment in the 
part, but whether the other parts were not adequately sustained, er 
from its not being tragedy weather, the audience shewed very Lttle 
favour to the piece at the dropping ofthe curtain. This tragedy was 
first acted in 1752, at the liitie theatre, and was afici wards revived 
by the late Mr. Colman, whose postscript to the printed play we 
think worthy of being transcribed. Mr. Kemble revived the tragedy 
a few seasons since at Drury Laue, himse!f playing Wilmot, and Mrs. 
Siddons Agues ; but thus strongly acted, it was played only three or 


four nights to thin audiences. Mr. Colman’s Postscript is as 
follows: 


Though the Fatal Curiosity of Lillo has reccived the applause of 
many sound critics, and been accounted woithy of the Grecian 
stage, and (what is, perhaps, still higher merit) worthy of Shats- 
spear! yet the long exclusion of this drama from the theatre bad in 
some measure obscured the fame of a tragedy, whose uncommon ex- 
ceilenee challenged more celebrity. The k: te Mr. Harris, of Salis- 
bury, has endeavoured, in his philological enquiries, to display the 
beauties, the terrible graces, of the piece, and to do justice tu the 
memory of Lillo. His comment is in general just; yet he seems to 
have given a sketch of the fable from an imperfect recollection i 
circumstances, without the book before him. He appears to have 
conceived that the tragedy derived its title from the curiosity of Ag- 
nes toknow the contents of the casket: but that Lillo meant to mark 
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hy the title the Fatal Curiosity of Young Wilmot, is evident from the 
whole scene between him and Randal, wherein he arranges the plan 
of his intended interview with his pare:.ts; which arrangement Mr, 
Harris erroneously attributes to his conference with Charlotte. The 
principle of curiosity is openly avowed and warmly sustained by 
Young Wilmot, and bhumbiy reprebended by Randal. 

The couument of Mr. Harris is, however, on the whole, most judi- 
cions and liberal. It concludes with a note in these words : 

“if any oue reads this tragedy, the author of these inquiries has 
a regues! or two to make, for which he hopes a candid reader will 
forgive him—One is, not to cavil at minute inaccuracies, but look to 
the superior merit of the whole taken together—Another is, totally 
to expunge those wretched rhimes, which conclude many of the 
scenes; aud which, tis probable, are not from Lillo, but from some 
other hand, willing to conform to an absurd fashion, then practised, 
but now laid aside, the fashion (1 mean) of a ryming conclusion.” 

Philological [ quiries, vol. 1.p. 174. 

The preseut Editor thought it his duty to remove, as far as he was 
able, the blemishes here noticed by Mr. Harris; and he therefore 
cxpuuged the rhyming coaciusious of acts and scenes, except in one 
instance, where he thought the couplet too beautifl to be displaced. 
Some minute inaccuracies of language he also hazarded an attempt 
io correct; and even in some measure to mitigate the horror of the 
ec astrophe, by the omission of some expressions rather foo savage, 
und by ove or two touches of remorse and tenderness. Agnes is most 
happily drawn afler Lady Macbeth ; in whose character th re is not 
perhaps a tincr trait, than her saying, during the murder of Duncan, 

“Had he not resembled 
““ My father as he slept, 1 had don’t! 

The story on which this tragedy is founded is, I believe, at present 
no where extant, except in a folio volume, printed in the year 1081, 
wudentitled The Aunals of King James and King Charles the First. 
Coth of happy memory. The period included in these annals is 
from the tenth of James, to the eighteenth of Charles. They are 
published anonymously, yet are generally known by the name of 
Frankland’s Annals. The author places this tragical event in the 
annals of the year 1018, and relates it in these words : 

“The miserable condition of sinful man in sundry examples of 
these present and of former times, should mind us hourly to beg of 
God preventing grace, lest we fall into temptations of sin and Satan ; 
such have been the calamities of ages past, at present are, and will be 
to come ; histories of theft, rapine, murther, and such like. 

* One of wondrous note happened at Penryn in Cornwall, in Sep- 
tember, a bloody and unexampled murther, by a father and mother 
upon their own son, and then upon themselves. 

‘* He had been blessed with ample possessions, and fruitful issue, 
unhappy only in a younger son ; who taking liberty from his father’s 
bounty, and with a crew of like condition, that were wearied on land 
they went roving to sea ; and ina small vessel southward, took booty, 
from all whom they could master, and so increasing force and wealth, 
ventured on a Turks-man in the Streights ; but by mischance their 
own powder fired themselves; and our gallant, trusting to his skilful 
‘withing, got ashore upon Rhodes, with the best of his jewels 
svout him, where offering some to sale toa Jew, who knew them 
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to be the goveruor’s of Algier, he was apprehended, and as a pyrate 
sentenced to the gallies amongst other christians, whose miserable 
slavery made them all studious of freedom ; and with wit and valour 
took opportunity and means to murder some officers, got aboard of 
an English ship, came safe to London, where bis Maje sty and soime 
skill made him servant to a chyrurgion, and sudden preferment to 
the East Indies; there by this meaus he gt money, with shich 
returying back, he desigued himself for his netive county Corn wall: 
and in a sma!l ship from London, sailing to the we st, was cast aw ay 
upon the coast; but his exelient skill in swiim ming, aud former 
fate to boot, brought him safe to shore; where since his tifteen vears 
absence, his father’s former fortunes gues dec aved, now re 
him not far off to a country habitation, in« ebt and dancer. 
“© His sister, he finds married to a merce fr, a meaner match than 
her birth promisce ; to her at first appcars a poor stranger, but in 
private reveals himself, and withal whet jewels and cold he had 
concealed in a bow-case about him; and couciuded that the next 
day he intended to ap pear io his parents, and to k ‘ep his disguise 
till she aud her husbaud should mect, and make their commou joy 
compleat, ; 
“ Being come to his parents, his humble behaviour, suitable to 
his suit of cloaths, melted the old couple to so much compassion, 
as io give hint covering from the cold season under their outw -_ 
roof: aid by degrees his ire veiling tales told with passion to th 
age d people, made hiin their guest, so loug by the kitchen fire, that 
the husband took leave and went to hed. and soon ufter bis true 
stories working compassion in the weaker vessel, she wept, and so 
did he ; but compassionate of her tears, be comforted her witha 
piece of goid, which gave assurance that he deserved a lodging, to 
which she brought him, and being in bed showed her his girdled 
wealth, which lie said was sufficient to relicve her husband's wants, 
to spare for himself; and bemg very weary, feil fast asicep. 

The wife tempted with the golden bait of what she had, and 
eager of curoying all, awaked her husband with this news, and her 
contrivance what to do; avd though with horrid apprehension he 
oft refused, yet her puline fondness (Eve’s tuchantments) meved 
him to consent, and rise te be master of all; and both of them to 
murder the man, which mstantly they did, covering the corpse ander 
the cloaths tll opp ortunity 0 Conve) it out of the way. 

The cariy morning hasteus the sister to her father’s heuse 
where she with signs of “joy, enquires fcr a sailor that should | dee 


ret ine di 


there the last night; the parents slightly denied to have scen auy 
such, until she told them that it wes her brother, her fest brother, 
by that assured sear upon his arm cut with a sword in his yeuta, 
she knew him; and were all resolved this morning to weet there 
and he merry. | 

“* The father hastily runs up, finds the mark, and with borrid 
regret of this monstrous murther of his own son, with the same 
knife cut bis own throat, 

* The wife went up to consult with him, whers in a must strange 
manner beheldiag them both in bloed, wild and aginasi, with the 
instrument at hand, readily rips up her own belly till the guis tuin- 
bled out, 

The daughter, doubting the delay of their absence, searches 
for them all, whom she found out too soon, with the sad sight of 
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and being overcome with herror and amaze of this de- 


this scene: 


luce of desiruction, she sank down ana dicd, the iutal end of that 


4 # 
acy: truth of which was frequently known, and fi w to court in 
this guise ; but the laprinted relation COUCELIS their bames, In 
favour to some neighvour of reptite e a-ki tv that family. 

‘“ Phe same setisc } sukes me sileut ace. 

The historical fact, immediately preceding this dreadful narra- 
tive, is the fate of Sir Walter Raleigh, which accounts for the 
author's havine, in the original play, introduc: d the me tou of 
him into the tivst scene ov the tragedy. He hus conducted the 
fable, and accommodated the story to his purpose, with great art. 
From the rowity of the incident, he also calls it a TRUE traredy, 
A TRUE tragedy, indeed it is, 1 all seuses of the word ; aud such 
atragedy as L thought demanded a revival, and the farchcr uctice 
of the pubie. 


— —— 





_—————— i 


THEATRICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The negociation between Mr. Sheridan and Myr. Jones is broken off, 
and it is now said that Me. T. Sheridan is to have the so’e and sove- 
reign direction of Drury Lane. Busy rumour has suggested ancther 
elevation from the theatrical bourcs to the peerage, by the marriage 
of the late chanceilor E. and Mrs S:ddons. We unéerstacd there is 
no foundation for this report, bul ea illustrious perso.age observed 
on its being mentioned to her, that if ihere should be many more 
such matrimonial engagements ber drawing room would be converted 
into a green-room. 
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COUNTRY THEATRES. 


Theatre Royal, Ricumonpd —Opened on Monday July 25, with 
okie and Yarico, and Plot and Counterplot. Trudge by Mr. Rus- 
seit, Sir Christopher Curry, Mr. Chapman, and Yarico, by Mrs. Dib- 
din, The theatre is under the mauagemeut of Mr. Russell. Mrs. 
Jordan is to play a tew nights. 





Thea're Royal, MANCHESTER.—In consequence of the departure of 
the Antipariure, 1 have taken the opportunity of imparting to you 
without partiality the particulars of oue theatre, indeed to give a 
description of ald the novelties brought forward by our indefwtigable 
manager would take up too large a portion of your highly esteemed 
work —(ke historical tragedy of ¢ Juhhus Cwsar was brought for- 
ward iu a style of peculiar splendor, aor cid we ever witness a move 
aide representation of the piece —Mark Antony by Mr. Barrymore, 
Bratus by Mr. Nugeit, and Cass’us by Mir. Conway, were finely sup- 
ported; in the quarrel, the two latter gentlemen evinced great 
powers, and were warmly applruded, nor would it be doing justice to 
ft mentioning the Portia of Mrs Glover, and Celphurnia of Miss 
festor, who reudered their parts chaste, interesting and impressive, 
ruc Gpera of the © Cavavan, or the Driver and bis Doe” hus also 
Hee n produced with new scenery, dresses, and decorations, and has 
Heen requently repeate a. 

A Mir. Barnes from the Exeter theatre appeared inthe cheracter of 

Stephano’ in the Ter:pest, which he represented in a truly res- 
e, cud a Miss Simpsen from Newcastle upou Tyne in the 
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ee of Fdimnad in the © Biind Boy’? and received creat applanee 
© Kove Lb hy: beeu br ey ae Ye _e8 
kk e hes becn broucht torwared for the purpose of introdue. 
: ; : 
Ay .rkt. Haske Lua Le ho cisprred great yudginent and Ciseringy. 
Nation nm pourtray:neg the hoary menareh, indeed we have scidom 
Witnessed a more chaste performance of the part We have als 
heen wight!y eratificd by the performanecs of Mr. Richer. A My 
Garrick mace ber debué ia © Oscar and Matvina’ and acauitted 
sot f t | —_ | EET fenemys ‘th 4 lie ‘. : nT ‘ 4” ee ats Tee "> 
sel; to the satisfaction of tae aurdicucee. sv2rs. LOUMS (late PUSS BO? 
° r q 4 d } . m ¢ . « £t ‘t : * 
from the Theatre Ray ed Drury Lane, is the present novelty, she 
1} . P 9 
Halle 1n) the ° mira r. 
« , } . _ 7 — Pa | ee. . - , 4 
and in Tlic Seitiif } ic ‘ Te. ‘Lovedas moulin Neweastle perfor Inea the 
chiuvactey of Peter aud was warmly received; heis a very respee- 
: ! 
5.3 _— > oF ¥ ae " > SS ° s° om t- > he + . 
tab. COM} i¢ reorene yr. ea fish Wicow was thx Pres ol Lins CvVe hi- 
Ine, mwhich Jiis. Youne was ali we could wish in Widow Braey, 


. Wadn \ AR | EEE eee ; ; em eae ae . 
On the Wednesday followic.e that Lady performed Juliana in tiie 


' . “%f¢ 
mace Her Ce Oi rii¢ Jt une ZO, Nn vars. 


= @ 


Hovey Siove, i a mest excclicut stiie; amdt a Miss Graysou from 
] j ' ) : : , . 
Neweustle was much applauded in Vigtaunte. bours 


Ay viv 
4a Lit R. 

"7 j Ves . Tr . ws '» sia? ~bd —Hevereee s — e¢ fad ¥ 
LHecdt7e, BRIGHTON .—Vir. eranron, Ser) ny h Wits 4} ‘tired from 

. : ; ; o. 
the mahbuyven ig, tue theatre : atkS SCUSOL., UlMler ioe Care or Nir. 


J. Brupteu and Sir. Ficld of Covert Gardea, who have collected a 
bo » ¢] : . SARs ; cat 

goon company, aid the stuge periormances are well regy se bie 

tuir Miss Actuiis’s are engaged for me season, end amene the priuci- 


Pal performers are iessis. Grunto Siarre Vs 


> 1" Bt e- 4 
Rov. e mets. J FVUuUNHnroi 


A new ¢ireus has 
' 4 4 } . a .7 . om ° . aon » 
bes in Gathiak tal UPPoSitlon ‘to ‘ he tia alre, but tHe MAHA ELS hay lio re- 


onl oe eee ‘iiss 
Cc. 


‘OF 
ry L Oi on . junio ry& 
. 


fused to Licence it for stage perierarances, it ts reported that the pro- 
prictor means to cive concerts, and te bring down Catalan tor a tew 
bhiehts 

Pheatre, WorntTuIine —Trotter hes commenced his season with 
every prospect of suecess. Powell from Drury Lane, Cory from 
Covert Garden, Messrs. Jones, Gwens, Hardy, Gibbon, Stanley, 


5 


Davis; Mrs " rotter, Sfvs. Bew, Miss Johnsione, Sirs Owens, Mrs. 


, 
Davis, ‘Mis. Zerbin, ard Miss Bristow, Miss C. Bristow, Miss Bean- 
field, auc Miss Norton from Covent Garcen, constitute lis company. 
. j r . } } : 
Miss Norton bas yost fished her engagement. 
Theatre-Ronal ASGoW.—This theatre was opened on Wed- 


, 


nesdiy the cic ns tox the iivst time under the menegement of 


° a8 : ; a 

Mr. Beaumout, whose excrtions to please seem iadefetigable. He 
' } i » 4 rm | ‘ Pa’ " : sy 

hus agirycacy pie CUR al the haiirae at ecni any, at THe Saihic Lianne con- 


, ° 1 ' ORE - 3 . 
tainine the e@wreatest number of: ceicorated performers that evel 


° « , oe . '.% a ae 
visited this city. In atcidition te a ereat many respectavie pro- 
tet . 
vineial actors, the tol'owiug from Londoa bave already appear cd 

: . ' call i ae 1 as | See AT. 
VIZ. irs. Gilover Vrs, Pron ell, Nis. avin, ur. s2ibo0t, Xr. 


‘ UL anvettz ° \v.. > 7wTTa) —. 
Holand, WP. VHEWLIZOY, iP. KN. Jone Ss, and 4 
’ } et, on 
tne course of the season the ollow ine are eQxprered 


I 
Mr. Boalhe ister, vie. mer, My ° Lucicdun, biv. aud Mirs. HL. Sid- 
. a 


dons, Miss Lyons, ana Ldwin 

Me. Lu Wit S eed. i ( : lie gs ha, is the (3) \*, icy f r Ce yet 
browen iGPrs era, bis la vives strouy pee Ts ol VE. Be: “uments 
hibere ity it b peeh got up i a Sty fe of spiencorr SUuUpe) ior to 


‘ . " { . ‘yt s ecrtegder ' " ‘ 
auy thieewever s ga Scotland, Phe scenery is elegant and 


. ° ;: at ee 
tifui, and the dresses and decoratiosn, exccutee in the mest tastets 


} 2° ’ 
‘ . eesti : Sir tt. 
ind oy ual aAstbi sata. 
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On Moneay the 1ith imstant, Mrs. Glover, took the WWheel of 


Hortane, tor her benefit. The niisanthrepic Pevruddock was admi- 
rabiy supported hy Nir. Raymond, v ho, through lhe whole of ce 


chareecer, receive the most incessant plaudits. The receipt of the 

house was about t 15). 

Che folowing (mes ore from the pen of one ef our performers, they 
were writtea in the Green-Room, ea the spur of the occasion, 
and spoken on Saturday the oth iust. by Ars. Giover, at the con- 
clusion of Mrs. Inchbald’s Comedy of ** Wives as they Were, and 
Maids as they Are.” 

What ist e’cn now inspires the Patriot band, 

To drive oppression irem thei native — 

To burl their vengeance on a treach’rous foe, 

‘Vis for the Fair, Spain nobly strikes the blow ! 

Oh! may each fallen State, example take. 
‘ssay once more the Gallic yoke to break ; 


pe 


ike Spain assert their rights, aud dare be free, 
Or clorious fall ior glorious Liberty ; 
Here after ages shou'd the deed record, 
And grateful tell the atchievoients of their sword ! 
Like you prond pillar raisd to NELSON’s name, 
That speaks at once his own and Glasgow's fame ; 
Whose gen rous founders nebly led the wey, 
‘Yo strike the threat’ning Desvot .with disniay ; 
And pray’d their Sov’reign War might never cease, 
Rather than Britain sue inglorious peace. 
Oi! never shall that realm that ru'es the waves 
Be rank’d among the Gallic Tyraut’s slaves ; 
Nor suffer Spain that makes such botd advance, 
‘Po groan beveath the iron pow’r of France. 
Go on ye gallant Sons of F:icedom’s favourd isles, 
The erateful Fair shall bless you with their smilies. 

Theatre, SUNDERLAND.—-Opened on Friday, July 1st, for 
seven iights, to give Mr. Emery an opportunity of displaying his 
tilents, before the inhabitants of his native town, the characters 
personated were Farmer Asisield, Tyke, Stephen Harrow», Giles 
Woodbine; Frank Ouatland, Zekiel Homespun, Hawhuchk, Joh Luin, 
The Miser, Sain, Joey, Sheepfuce, and Captain Bertram, to unbound- 
ed approbation, and fashionabiy crouded houses —His benelit was 
uuder the patronage of the ofhicers of the Herefordshire and Fast 
York regiments; the company is not so good a one as last season, 
therefore, he was not well supported —It consists of Messrs. Pauik- 
ner, (manager), Blaud, Darley, Wright, Thompson, Aldridge, 
Master TF. Pitt, Elliott, Master Elliott, Mann, Adcock, Leonard, 
Hiolines, Diddear, Mrs Pitt, Mrs. Darley, Mrs. Bland, Mrs. l- 
liott, Miss King, Miss Campion, Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. Diddear, &e. 
Emery has since gone to Durham, North Shields, &c. for a further 
display of his abilities, and attends the Assize weck at Newcastle. 
Messrs. Incledon, Blanchard, and Dw yer, are at present at New- 
castle, whose united talenis ou the night T was present, in Love 
ina Village, and Midnight Hour, did sot draw 201. together! Oh! 
Newcastle, fie ! !.—As is alsu Bannister, who are expected, ou finish- 
ing there, to come for a few nights to Sundertend. 

July, 13, 1808 | PRIVALO 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


View cS 7 CCEe nity published, 2 é t/a PTESS, or Li? f "CY wralion. 
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Brocrapny. The Itinerant; or Genuine Memoirs of 
an Actor; by S. W. Riley. Essay on the Life and Writ- 
ings of Re v. Abraham Booth ; by Win. Jones. Me moins 
of Josias Rogers, Esq. Cominander of his } Majesty’s Ship 
Quebec ; by the Inte W. Gilpin, A. M. Memoirs of 
Captain George Carleton, an English Officer ; includine: 
Anecdotes of the War in Spain, under the Earl of Petey. 
borough, and many interesting Particulars reliting to the 
Manners of the Spaniards, in the begimuime of the last 
century ; written by himself. 

Poetry. Renovation of India; a Poem; with the Pro. 
phecy of the Ganges ; an Ode. The Senses, an Ode, in 
the manner of Collins’s Qde on the Passions. A Dav ty 
Spring, and other Poems, by R. Westall, Esq. R.A, 
The White Doe, or the Fate of the Nortons; a Poem, 
by R. Wordsworth. Phe fisher boy 3 comprising his se- 
veral Avocations durine the four Seasons. By 5 
Esq. Poetical Works of the late C. Anstey, Esq. with 
some Account of his Lie and Writmes 5 by his son, John 
Anstey, Kksq. Fowling, a Poem, in five Books. 

Novens, &c. The Cottavers of Glenburnie, a Tale 
for the ivarmer’s Ingle-Nook, by Elizabeth Hamilton, 
The Matech-Girl, by irs. Edgeworth. 

Drama. Abradates and Panthea, a Tragedy from 
Xenophon ; by Jobn Edwards, Esq. The Montem, a 
Musical Entertainment; by the Rev. B enry Rowe. 
Illustrations of the Scevery of the Gentle She pherd, with 
a new and correct Edition of the Comedy: and an Ap- 
pendix, containing Memoirs of David Allan, the Scots 
Hogarth; Poems connected with the illustrations, anda 
Glossary : prefixed are, a Life of Allan Ramsay, an in- 
quiry into Pastoral Pociry, &e. 

MisceLnanrous. Theory of Dreams; in which an 
enquiry is made into the powers and faculties of the hu- 
man mind, as they are illustrated in the most remarkable 
dreams re coded im sacred and profane history. Frag- 
ments, in Prose and Verse, by a Young Lady, ‘lately de- 
ceased : with some Account of her Life and Character. 
Trauslations of M. Gener, being a Selection of Letters 
on Life and Manners; by John Muckersey, Minister of 
West Calder. Letters on Taste, Literature and Criticism 5 
by the late Dr. Gregory ; addressed to his Son. Midas; 
or, a Serious laquiry concerning Yaste and Genius; in- 


cluding a ter be ecg for the certsin Advancement of the 


kb le want Arts; . > } mAs - L. Dp. 








